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New KFF team 

disappointing 
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Since the beginning oftliis year, 
aevoral interesting, and not so 
interesting soccer events have 
been talcing pjace. And needless 
toinention, this year has been the 
Jowesi-keyed in soccer 
performance. 


By JamesKatululu 

sporting activities, hinting that 
she was only a special is t in soci al 
affairs that affect womenfolk. 

That was a sincere but a 
worrying admission. Given that 


u . , , worrying admission. Oiven that 
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Federation (KFF), during which 
new office bearers were installed 
into officegiving soccer fans the 
hope that the game would be 
revitalised, perhaps to recapture 
its long lost glory, 

Thcnew team at the KFF, led 
youthful Sam Nyamweya and 
Peter Kepnet h, came into thefield 
with so much pomp that many 
soccer fans who were slowly 
losing interest in football saw a 
new dawn at the pitch. 

Today many are 
disappointed. Theirpoint of view 
is that since flic beginning of this 
year, football in the country lias 
taken too long to pick up. 
Observers view this as tliedarkcst 
moment in the country’s soccer 
history. 

Many arg tie that it is lime that 
the KFF, the Kenya National 
Sports Council and the Ministry 
of Culture and Social Services 
went back to the drawing board 
to look for ways of revitalising 
the sport. 

Pundits will remember with 
nostalgia the years between 1979 
and 1933, when soccer was the 
country’s gameof pride, courtesy 
of committed management, 
players and coaches. 

Many will not forget the days 
of Paul Ngei as Culture Minister « 
the late Stanley Oloitipitip in the 
same portfolio and coach 
Marshall Mulwa who propelled 
soccer in those days to unequalled 
glory. 

Those were the days that 
KenyahHda team of unity called 
Harambee Stars, envy of many 
teams in the continent. 

Last Tuesday, Culture and 
Social Services Minister Nyiva , 
Mwendwn said she was yet to 
come to grips with the country's 


I admission of the minister must 
I have sent shocks of wouy to 
those who love sports. 

That aside, her ministry, 
which administers most of the 
country's sports activities has 
been accused of unchecked 
corruption, and the report she 
received on the day she made her 
admission isclcarof the dust that 
needs to be wiped from her 
ministry’s sports desk. 

The report was of last year's 
All Africa Games, in which 
several scandalous deals were 
mentioned. The minister must 
act on this report and many others 
that have accumulated dust in 
her offices for years. 

Perhaps it is from this 
viewpoint that she will start 
learning the technical bits of 
sports because it is 
maladministration that has 
crippled many sporting activities 
in the country. 

Should dial be done, onecan 
only hope that sports like soccer 
will retrieve their lost glory. 

By prcsstiine, reigning super 
league champions Gor Mahia, 
had registered very poor 
performance, as did many other 
teams in the premier league. 

Proposals are coming up that 
Iheonly wayof restoring football 
glory in Kenya is by having the 
rich and mighty use their money 
to start their own clubs, nurture 
them and enable them 
compare to similar clubs in 
the West and some parts of 'the 
continent. 

Kenya has a number of 
millionaires, who if willing, can 
start clubs that con re-write this 
country's soccer history. 

* Forget about the KFF as the 
umbrella organisation for soccer. 


KFF is politicised and cannot 
competently administer soccer 
in this country. Individuals can, 
and do so at n profit. 

The Americans have laid a 
firm basis for their major league 
socccr-luring tycoons to invest 
in the sport, by buying shares in 
the league andowning their clubs. 

The tycoons, who account for 
the initial success story of 
professional soccer in the US. 
include people like John Kluge, 
who is rated as America's third 
richest individual and Robert 
Kraft, who owns Football 
League's New England Patriots. 

hi Kenya too, there is a lot of 
potential for individual soccer 
sponsorship but this can only be 
competently achieved if those in 
charge can convince investors 
that football is a worthwhile 
enterprise by creating the right 
climate in principally improving 
the standards of the game. 

Many see this as the only way 
of salvaging soccer and other 
sports already headed for doom . 



Scores of people, among them 
former university students, 
thronged the' Dr Krapf 
Primary School playground In 
Nairobi last weekend to watch 
a thrilling match belwi-.< 
Jobless Corner Base anu 
Jurassic Park youth clubs In 
honour of the late Titus 
Adungosl. 

The Jobless Corner Base, 


Adungosi Honoured 


Will our boxers 
win any medals? 

The Atlanta DlvmniVc ...... & _ _ 


popularly known as JCB, won 
■' Adungosl Memorial Cup 
. < nib i.l i.v Kikuyu Member 
**» *'*' IwsmMi PaulMuitc. 

Aou: ; - . was a student 
leader at u.c University of 
Nairobi. He died in prison In 


December 1988 while serving 
a ten-year Jail term for alleged 
Involvement In subversive 
activities/The Sunday match 
was organised by Marlogo 
politician Njuguna Mwangl, 
Picture by Charles Math* 


The Atlanta Olympics are two 
months away and Kenyans are 
focusing their attention on their 
boxing and athletics teams which 
normally bring the highest 
number of medals home from 
. such meetings. 

Kenyans have made a name 
in these two disciplines and no 
doubt they have been a Force to 
reckon with. 

But our boxing and athletics 
ambassadors should not sit back 
and expect medals without a 
fight. 

Sports lovers remember with 
nostalgia that Kenya shocked the 
world in the 1988 Seoul Olympic 


By Mwasawa Mwadori 

have not witnessed such a 
performance. 

Unfortunately, amateur 
boxing standards have 
deteriorated and urgent measures 
should be put in place if Kenya is 
to retain its place among top 
boxing nations. 

It is a pity thaLoniy six boxers 
qualified for the Atlanta Games 
during the Sixth All African 
Games in Harare, Zimbabwe, last 
year. 

Boxers who fell by the way in 
Harare were given one more 


^nam me 1988 Seoul Olympic chance to qualify in the Africa 
Robert Wan°rilalMe 5°™* Cham P^hips held in 
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African boxer to win anOlympic 
gold medal. Since then Kenyans 
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1HE INSTITUTE Of SHIPPING AND 
. MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


Established In 1991 RfgNoT M RTTT/PC/56/93 
B°!. FER ThC t ~ ULLOWING1 HAININ G PROGR AliT 

■ Cl80rln9 4 FO,WardlnB : & P “g (IPS) 

• Foundation Diploma in Shipping I SSEh? , 

• Hotel & Catering Management 8 ■ Oemncata S Diploma In Computer 

> Jouri am & Travel Management . Export & | mport Mananamon , ' 

- P, Q. Box 62499 Tel. 2170B4 Nalmht - : . 


In the yesteryears Kenya was p . — — - — — , 

the undoubted king of the ring in t,etUn 8 read y*« John Kiprono wins the 5,000 metre race 
Eastern, Southern and Central durta 8 lh e Prisons National Athletics Championship at the 
Africa Amateur Boxing Stadium last weekend. Runner up is Alfred Okemo. 

Association championship T . , , ' 

(ESCAABA). They retained the M Thecurrenl bead coach, Peter Insiders say that efforts to 

top title for ten consecutive years. Mwarangu and fellow coach remove Mwartngu have failed 
Critics attribute thedeclining have been synonimous often resulting in .tough 

standards of boxing to the S ,th ll J B boxing CQac h»ng in disciplinary action by the 
uncaring officials of the Amateur t* J ^ ^ tW ° decades - executive 

Boxing Association (ABA) th- the y us ^ to P° wer ' Coach Mwarangu is chairman 

For the last 27 wL 1 J' • ^ Kenyan squad to victory in of the Coaches Commission 

' coaches have ramnfnM ih* ^ ? S pB8t but now ***“ trend bas which is responsible for the 

esocciallv the henrt k Sam j ^ ecn reversed - proof that they nomination of thehead coach for 

have outlived their importance 3 . overseas assignment. Tgoes 

in effectina anv '"I II “ Ume ^ paved wa y for the without sayihg tl>4t he has the 

productive chan ®" ^ ?!? d y° un 8turks to revamp the sporL powers to influence the decision 

ScaV taST 1 !?, ‘U* 0 ^esUkePatrickOkothhave of the commission. 1 ' 

S I - h ; something been sidelined* favour of the' •' : ' ■ " ]' I ' 

theswrtRk^ edt0haVeC0Sl don ” ant °ld guards. . ' In ; an interview .WitiiABA 

' The annriiiinn i.„ Energetic Okoth attended a . boss Stahley Wachanga pfl' the, 

it importmTto iniecfnPwTl! !f' n,ondl co^hing course in . decjiiiing l»xirig -standards; (i«; ; 

youniblood in tositort Sih ih^ GBrman X « °nE time word said , ’’ItYtrue tbestan^rd^h^fl 

cOnseduenca w nl foat.he was to be ‘gone doWn; this has Mffl ; 

consequence that the sport’s k-s. - 
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Association championship 
(ESCAABA). They retained the 
top title for ten consecutive years. 

Critics attribute the declining 
standards of boxing to the 
uncaring officials of the Amateur 
Boxing Association (ABA). 

, p °r the last 27 years, boxing 
coaches have remained the same 
especially the head coach, and 

theassociationhasbeenrcluclant 

in . : !■_ n I 
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bop-elect Njengh 


Anthony D'Souza 


Bishop Ndingi 


Bbhop Gttarl 


Bishop OkuHu 


Canon Ireri 




on’t sit on 


Insiders say that efforts to 
remove Mwar&ngu have failed j 
often resulting in .tough 
disciplinary action by the 
executive. 

1 Coach Mwarangu is chairman 

of the Coaches Comhiisslon J 
which is responsible for the 
nommatfohofthe head coacji for-. • 
overseas assignment. It goes ; ! 
without sayihg ttyit he has jhe -j ■. 
powers to infltieiice the decision 
of the cofomissipm ■ 

Id; an interview .witli ABA jf j." 
boss Staiil ey Wachanga pn.fhe,j 
decjiiiing boxirig Stand^dsj Jbd. ;> ' 
said , "It’s true tbestanpardshive. •[ *■}. 


wchurch in Kenya is not m ilic 
Position. Instead it should be 
an influential member of 
■i*ty with the moral obtiga-. 
11 to point out the ilia that 

to bedevil society, 
ft'is is the view of iwo.lcad- 
iNairobi prelates, the Bishop- 
^heCPK's Mount Kenya 
Diocese, the Rev Peter 
{|, ga and Father Antony 

of lhc Hol y Famil y 

Both say that contrary to what 
Mate would wish, the church 
•wt sit on the fcnce.as tilings 
jwngiiuhe country. 

, interview on Church/ 
^relalions today, thetwocler- 


, a oireet (Op/j. Makro Supormarkal) 1 , ' T” ‘ ^ c,,u rw ? r . wangano ™ round, t hat he was to be -gone dodm but this has 


■ ' Agoing NCCK boss • - 

teHs off idlers - Page 3 ■ - 
' 8earch for Cathedral ; 
Protest kicks off -Rage 5 

■ * Cu rae of drugs In Buru .. 

Buru - Pa^a 6 

* ^glnallsatlon of women 
)X- ifibi>8lnesB -Raia*7 
you Bo;hot kppw . 
y «bout Uvlngton United; - 
^ Church - Cshtre 


By Allan Ngwlri 

ics admitted that the church had 
rubbed the sintc the wrong way 
on a number of occasions in re- 
cent years -though both vehe. 
mently denied they had been criti- 
cal because they sided with the 
opposition. 

According to Bishop-elect 
Njenga, who is the outgoing pro- 
vost of the All Saints Cathedral, 
the church can never oppose the 
government just for the. sake or 
appearing to do so. It can only 
oppose .what is done wrpngih 
government and in society at 
large. 

" When a society is OK", says 
Hie Rev Njenga, “there ipay.be 
no',need to say much but- when 
society is doing Wrong, we must 
express pur opposition,'' 

The outspoken bishop- elect 
said the Kenyan socielylujd been 
undergoing a fchnent'-ahq the 
government cannot: ‘‘hide mat- 
ters under the bushel" qs it -aged 
to because the opposition, the 
. . clergy, the press, ■ lawyers ; and 
others oontinue tq disclose what 
! is going Oh undorneatli. , (" l .. • 


; jHesaiainegovemmP' 
after realising ^jdil wilLbe piien 
tb seVcrt censiire; cqni^U&'fo 
do things., jjlce it; used |p ^qrlitg 
dte ? ingle-party; days; / ' " 


ernjn^'itrridf 



Herti how w *> tt; Yoittgwftiy m f in rt^n guertt Afrtca Rfftigee bay Uhuni Pwk, 

NalrobVlart Sunday - Picture by Charles Maisha. 4noth^Picture on Page i ?, Story on Pa& 3 
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Wake up, 
Kenyan 
youth tell 
politicians 

From Page l 

The seminar was attended by 
y° u N> leaders from all over the 
' country and was co-ordinated by 
Ms Mary Range, 'a Project Sec- 
retary of Youth fssues in the 
NCCK. 

The participants were ex- 
posed to the economic status-in 
Kenya, the current and future 
unemployment trends in the 
country, and Kenya's education 
system and its impact on unem- 
ployment. 


The youth leaden were also I CKlSdOllllV 
tatay through the responses of I _ _ * 

wltlrthe government and the inAntiflAfl 
church tq thi unemployment 

problem and at- the same time a.. 

feamt the skills of proposal writ- °y a correspondent 

ing, resource mobilization and Z ~~ 77 ” 

how they con engage in self- Koad traffic accidents Kenya- 

employment. ‘ esuse the high est toll of persons 

They at the-same time dis- with disabili^,.a recent seminar 

cussed the All Africa Confer- ■ Community Based Rehabili- 
cnccof Churches (AACC) Youth 5 BR > flt Spring Park Ho- 

Vlfeek theme of “Leadership as a w “toid. 

Peace Mission 1 ’ and visited Nandi 

Eastleigh and Mathare to assess 2£?^M^- l “ IWinal 

; thepresonce or absence of peace oth ^. CflUse * ofdisabihty oswars, 

in the country. conflicts, home accidents and 

health rules which people ignore. 

Human rlahta Kimamsaidpaienu, relatives, 

umni-mi nmm community member. 


Clergy won’t 

From Pas* I composed of members nf mm. e-BVB Df n’Cnn. 




From Pane 1 

"They (the government) are 
always crying foul — what they 
have been doing is a tiny little 
drop iii the fight against societal 
evils. Let them do good and we 
wi II pat them on the back. We go 
according to the parameters of 
the day and we get fcedbaokfrom 
our congregations which shows 
that the corhmon man ia tired of 
the ills afflicting him", said the 
Rev Njenga. 

On his part. It D’Souza says 
that while the Catholic Churgh 
believes in the separation of 
church and state,, .this does not 
mean the separation of church 
■and society si nce the church is 

Causes of 

disability 

identified 

By a correspondent 


composed of members of soci- Says Fr DISouza: “We are 
ety who are affected by -govern- not for- any opposition parly for 
menl misdeeds. ^ even if one came to power, we'd 

_, he chl J rc h (and (he Catho- criticise it if it did wrong. We are 
Jic Church in particular) is not 'morally boond to talk on issues 
against the government but we of justice, peace and democracy, 

feel we have theright t&criricise It’s oiir duty." 
any; pplicies which go against The comments by the two 
basic human rights", he says. clerics came on the heels of the 
. .. recent wrangles between the gov- 

r t0 h,m . the Catho- emment and outspoken Nakuru 

hcC^urchhasneveroverstepped Catholic Bishop Ndingi Mwana 
the boundaries of Church/State a’Nzeki after the bishop revealed 

relations. boL stresspc that in 1 _ 


cowed 


relations, bat stresses . that in 
criticising government policies 
or sins of commission ■ and 
oiftmision, the church is not nec- 
essarily supporting Jjie opposi- 
tion but telling die government 
to “clean up it* act," 


strange goings on in the .once 
claahes-tom Molo area. 

The controversy was fueled 


the bishop a liar. in the early '90s, ft.* 

, This public insult led to sev was on the forefront 

eral acrimonious exchanges be- lishmenl of democrat 

tween the government and top in Kenya, ^ 

Kenyan clergymen, only for the Such leading clem, 
PC and the government to back- Bishop David Oitni * 
track. Subsequently, PCOgongo Bishop Henry Okiillu, &. 

was removed front the province. Timothy Njoya and oft*, 

In the last decade or so, the among the first Kem^ 
church has locked horns with the mand a return to a ifart 

government over various can- political system in K« tt t 
troversial issues. In the late ’80s,. the normally qniai £4 
it confronted the government Church entered tto&iyeit 

over its increasingly dictatorial to issuing stinging pts^dl 
tendencies .including the deten- to™ against the state, 
lion and torture of political dissi- The critical stance if 

Hpnfo It .1 . —I Lt_ . ■ 


■ was lueiea uon and torture of political dissi- 

py a characteristic knee-jerk re- ■ dents. It opposed the removal o 
action by tli? government, tenure for judges and otherpub- 

dirmigh the then Rift Valley PC,- lie figures as well as the infa- 
MrZachtiyQgofl|o who called moui qireue-voting .procedures. 



The seminar passed several 
resolutions touching on peace 
promotion^ condemnation ofcor- 


r «™, NW .„„ l ,„ BUOnoiror . symptoms once achild is bon 
raptron, human nghls education and then seeking corrective mea 

and Iha law; the church andpolicy suras, 

formulation; church and policy 
implementation; church unity; 
church and money; church lead- 
ers; church and administration; 
the ohurQh -and politics; state- 
donor relationship; economic re- 
forms; the general elections; do- 
mestic economyr-youth and the 
church; youth and 'he commu- 
nity; youth and unemployment; 
donors and SAPS; social tan- 

siorc co-operative movement; nnnaicapa, Mrs Josephine 
women liberation; education and Kingo’ri. represented the direc- 
pobtical patronage, among other torof Advocacy UniL Mr Sam.^i 


neajui rwes winch people ignore. Hone Affaft 

Kim am said parents, relatives, by retaffeeS durimr foct ™nr*S MgketS made 

community members, and even p c . k®* Sunday 8 AWca Reft *g« Day at Uhoru Park. On his left is 
health personnel could play a n” °*“ ndo and bn his «1*t UNHCR representative Albert-Ailan 

major role m prevendng disabll- left is the chairman df RelUgee Awareness Com JttT e ! Mr 


major role in preventing disabil- 
ity by- early detection of- such 
symptoms once a child is bom 


The seminar, the first of its 
kind in the area, was attended by 
community health workers, tra- 
ditional birth attendants, trainers 
of trainers, family planning edu- 
cators, public health workers, 


Don emphasises importance 
of urban transport in Africa 

Urban transport is s catalyst to 9 

national development in Africa. 

D«riui .m ii. a.. _ 


mand a return to a din]] 
political system in KeojiU 
the normally quiet (^3 
Church entered the frj 
to issuing stinging 
tors against the stale, ! 

The critical nance ii| 
church has taken overact I 
sties as democratism^ 
mption has naturally itmi| ^ 
authorities, who viewiiapn 
an elaborate plot by ihech? 
the opposition.-lawyoiftlj 
of the media to.vn<fenwsi 
eventually remove Kmo In 
power. 

No lessa person than Pre 
dent Moi has on occuiojuo 
plained about, priests uiinj i 
pulpit to campaign fortheo^ 
sition. .Only recently, he ± 
lenged Bishop Okullu soda] 
clergymen to come out is 
open and join politics ink 
hiding behind the cloth. 

But according to Prof Sl- 
Kibichb of the Depirtmis 
Religious Studies attheUn 
sity of Nairobi, the chinchi 
be involved when auihw 
err. 

He says that “church mi 
ters should foeak out whw 
therightsof tnepeople anih: 
since the church is called t 
minister abundant life ini! 
eas of life." 


m mm 


vaivio, pu 0 i K neaun workers, | national devetonment in Afrie« Oscar Obonyo 

teachers andnspresentatives from Prof Robert Obudho of the Uni- HZ «***»„* 

social welfare groups and ^as- veraily of Nairobi told the Habi- ^ 


social welfare groups and pas- 
tors. 

The. project secretary of. the 
NCCK's-desk for persons with 
handicaps, Mrs JoBephine 
Kingo'ri, represented the direc- 
torof Advocacy Unit, MrSamuel 
Kabue. 


tevMtwal h bU ' Tur ‘ more heavily concentrated iii the 


^T: u rs«» — 
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Piyslcsl Ideation 


key, last week. 

Said the professor of geogra- 
phy; '.'Ibis the key means of giv- 
ing expression to.policy initia- 
tives in such areas as health, edu- 
cation, etc, for without urban 
transport, access to these facili- 
ties would not.be possible and 
services rendered would not be 
consumable!" 

tfis paper was titled Urban 


A A una even tr 

transport and Communication ' unaffordable 

m -a frii*»o _ 1 


» — i.'>iihiuvuuujj 

in Africa. T mnn ., ... . , aooui tunes me equivalent 

The Summit was also told doveloDino^ WnrW ° f . Lhe »te for the Most Developed 

assay si'cSs: “ (mdcs >- 

cllie, wu >t the ■ ™ N »™W. 
Jransport problems. ' plovmeutcentreRAnrtoft^ ^ professor advocated fbr non- 

And as the urban population ser^S motorised forms-of transport to 

iwelji, the motor-vehicle floe, j" Zn, on wMoh £ ST «"«^con 8 e^Then. ! 
tquhliy grawingat l wo-io^thrce Nofinly ■jUngoamportinftMttuctuielili 


‘'nregacilies.” 

“In the developing world, the 
problems are usually accentu- 
ated by very mixed traffic com- 
position of an aging and ill-main- 
tailed vehicle stock,' ,, observed 
VfiUiams. 

“Income distribution and 
. population locations are also of- 
* ton so skewed thatthe poor Often 
find even transport to work 


foriransport in thecity of tomor- 
row and whether there should be 
global declarations on them; 

' Participants also 

bramstormedoii what respective- 
roles the technician andihe poli- 
tician should play in 'making 
transport more sustainable. 

According to Prof Obudho, 
Jie urban population of Africa ■ 
hOS'the highest rate of growing in. 
the world. 

- Between 2020 and 2025, the 
urban population is expected to 
grow at 3.4 per- cent per year, 
about six times the equivalent 
rate for the Most Developed 
Gountriia (MDCs). 


• Ztroing in on Nairobi, the 
professor advocated fbr non- 


i ifc iii 
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Church 
urged to 
seek more 
transparency 

By Jeff Mbure 


Die church should re-activate its 
pophelic mission and seek more 
accountability and transparency 
from the government so that do- 
nor fundri are put to proper use, 
uys the Church of the Province 
of Kenya (CPK) directm of Jus- 
tice and Peace Commission 
Canon Gideon Ireri. 

Canon Ireri was talking to 
Target oa arrival from the USA 
where he had attended the Jus- 
tice and Peace Networkof the 32 
provinces arid dioceses of (he 
Anglican church world-wide. 

The cleric was of the view 
that the gap between the rich and 
the poor was widening because 
the money given by the donors, 
especially the Parish Club, was 
not being spent properly, leading 
to the .massive corruption per- 
vading all sectors of the society. 

This dangerous trend, advised 
Canon Ireri, can only bechecked 
if the church was more critical 
and sensitised the society on the 
evils of corruption. 

The Justice and Peace Net- 
work of the Anglican Church 
meets every .two years to reflect 
cn crucial issues facing the world. 

• America was chosen this year 
because the participants wanted 
to discuss the Christian view- 
point of the debt crisis with top. 
officials of the World Bank and 
other lending institutions. 

Canon Ireridcscribedthe ten- 
day visit as aneyeopener, admit- 
ting that now than ever before, 
he understood the debt crisis and 
the donors’ points of view. 

He said both the World Bank 
officials and other donor repre- 
sentatives were business people 
end like every other person -in- 
volved in- business;, they were 
Tight to demand accountability 
end transparency. 

"Therc is no doubt that cor- 
roptton is very high in Kenya and 
|his is something that is disturb- 
ing the donors a lot. Any move 
they can make to rescue this new 
cancer is most welcome", 
* said in reference to'thp de- 
mahds made by the donors to the 
recipients of Iheirmoney, 


‘NCCKs 

future 

bright’ 


The out-going Deputy General 
Secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Kenya 
(NCCK), the Rev George 
Kamwesa resigned voluntarily 
after securing another employ- 
ment in the United States of 
America. 

Spenking to NCCK employ- 
ees during a farewell party in his - 
honour at the Limuru .Confer- 
ence and Training Centre, the 
Rev Kamwesa said: "Rumours 
abound in some quarters that I 
was pressurised tq resign. I want 
to say I am leaving the NCCK 
out of my own free will and with 
an excellent- working relation- 
ship-wifh the General Secreioiy, 
Rev Mutava Musyimi." 

Lately, the Council has been 
treated to oil sorts of rumours 
which he said, could dcsiroy ihc 
organisation if not addressed 
immediately. 

He told the employees to plan 
their work properly so that there 
was no room for idlers who were 
the main architectsofth'e rumours 
doing the rounds against the 
organisation's management. 

The Rev Kamwesa said if all 
workers were committed to their 
duties, the Council would pros* 
per and be devoid of malicious 
accusations that have been made 
in the preSs and other quarters 
about the current management. 

He said he had enjoyed work- 
ing with the Council as its deputy 
chief executive for the last five 
years and urged employees to 
play complimentary roles in en- 
Buringils future welfare. 

Expounding on the Council's 
policies, the Rev Kamwesa said 
the NCCK- had decided .to go 
regional to ensure Ihat-all mem- 
ber churches were represented in 


By Jamos Katutulu 


its day-to-day operations. 

“We are now operating in all 
corners of the country and it is 
my belief .(hat those churches 
that are members feel more 
recognised in the activities of Ihc 
NCCK than they ever fell be- 
fore," he said. There are nine 
regions in the restructured 
NCCK. 

■The Rev- Kamwesa will be 
based in Indianapolis, United 
States, with the Friends Church 
(Quakers). 

According to the outgoing 
NCCK deputy boss the Council 
h'Bd taken a “low profile" to 

organise itself internally for it to 
be more e (Tec live in discharging 
its duties to member churches. 

“Wc wanted to first look at 
ourselves, restructure our inter- 
nal base so that we can approach 
issues with full force and man- 
date. We- cannot criticise other 
institutions when we have holes 
in our own," he said. 

However, the Council was 
?till taking slock of whatever was 
happening in the. country and 
would state its views when it is 
appropriate,- he said adding that 
“lime for holding the bull by the 
horn" would come. 

The Rev Kdmwesa called on 
the NCCK management to 
organise staff seminars and meet- 
ings through which matters could 
be solved amicably without re- 
sulting to the press. 

The farewell luncheon - was 
also addressed by the Rev 
Musyimi. 



“I ill treasure this,” the Rev Kdmwesa seems to be saying as he admires a gift from 
that the NCCK staff. 

Auctioneers’ Bill dismissed 
as clothed with absurdity 


The Centre for Governance and 
Development (CGD) has de- 
scribed the Auctioneers Bill, 

' 1996, as "plothed with a lot of 
absurdity." 

In ilscurrcnl periodical, CGD 
Rills Digest, the. centre also says 
Die Bill is too harsh and a classic 
example of draconian law which 
does not respect the general aspi- 
rations and assent of the people. 

CGD, a non-governmental 
organization, disagrees with the 
criteriaused for licensing which 
stipulates that one must be be- 
tween 30 and 65 years of age 
before being licensed to be an 
auctioneer. 

It argues that the rationale 
concerning Die age is strange 
because this will mean that the 
. young andmost energetic youths 
from schools and colleges will 
have to wairuntil they are 30 
before applying- for a licence. 

The centre says that confu- 
sion and traversity of justice will 
be occasioned upon" those who 
may want to contest auction sales 
of. attached property because the 
Act -stipulates- that the right of 
recourse ends upon Die fall of' the 
hammer. 

The Auctioneer’s Bill, 1996, 


By S&th Musisl 


proposes to establish- an Auc- 
tioneers Licensing, and is ex- 
pected to consolidate and amend 
the law relating to persuns who 
auction property in the course of 
their business. It wns brought to 
Parliament last week. 

The Act will appy to all per 
sons cunently acting as auction- 
eers, court brokers, reposscssors 
or bailiffs. 

The objective is to ensure 
uniformity in ILcensingstandards 
and procedure, or to provide for 
strict supervision andcontrol and 
thereby enhance discipline and 
integrity. among such persons. 

The Bill provides for the 
establiahent and the membership 


ofbpurd to be known as Auction- 
eers Licensing Board wliichshull 
include: 

a) One judge nf the High Court 
to be appointed by the Chief Jus- 
tice who shall bo the chairman. 

b) Permanent Secretary in the 
Office of the President for die 
lime being res[imsiblc fur mat- 
ers relating to provincial admin- 
istration ur his representative. 

It is not dear on what busi- 
ness the Permanent Secretary in 
the Office of Die President would 
have with the auctioneers* in- 
dustry. It is clear. however that 
the s aid Permanent Secretary will 
be apolitical proxy Of the person 
of the president hence the aspect 
of- government interference, ar- 
gues -the CGD. 
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The truth shall set you Dree' 

[how to restore the 
jewel in Nairobi’s crown 

I It r i° oks I,ke Wo ■» far from ever gaming from past 

misisfces Thejewel thatWas-Nairobi thirty years ago isnomore. 

I we,! 0 "" *** Clty CherC SOmelhirig 10 remind y° u ** aU is not 

I Tobe specific, the city is so run down that virtu ally all services 
*2 C ° ‘ aP f d Garbage and all that goes with it finds itsTy 
nghton-thedoorsteps of offices and homes. Crater-size potholes 
I -litter the roads, pavements have crevices font can swallow small 
I am ™als, traffic and street lights in the estates Rre history. 

I The litany of what is wrong-.in and with Nairobi is long. 

I However, we want to confine ourselves to the stale of pleanliness- 

I HI T 6 metro P ol, s. Not long ago, President Moi directed that 
l tracks belonging to the National YouthService bedeployedin the 

I in *** That » done alright but only 

I fora short while. The trucks were quietly withdrawn and the pile- 
up of garbage continued in the backyards, open spaces and lanes. 

I v.ifl,!?, 1 1 i eS1 S ntS Seem to h^e resigned themselves to living I 
I ,aka : Th ° Se wlwrh * ve not “ and they are very few- have I 

I • hired , the slices of new entrepreneurs in garbage disposal. I 
I what went wrong7 Why is it that those who are paid to deliver I 

I services no -longer doso? I 

The rot started when people realised that it is possible to make- 1 
I a financial killing by demanding payment for free services. This I 
.1 was accompanied by the Realisation that one can actually refuse I 
I or fail to attend to duty and get away with it. * 1 

I u; ? °I h ? worda ’ die age of irresponsibility and lack of account- I 
abihty had caught up with Nairobi, Thosesuppoued to ensure that 
I , wereclean, the flower gardens were taken care of. etc. i 

| ** J» ck “al to also start partaking of the free cake that the I 

I ciiict officers were enjoying: j 

| Those in the cleansing department envied those in the I 
I inspectorate, housing, markets, etc because that was where the I 
I cake was biggest and sweetest. I 

I «!„ Apathy f ° liowed fa y ff*ed a«d open corruption had set in. I 
I K! ,IOn , m * n istry became a big joke. Indeed it 

air0bi b “ n S P ar0d of . 

. The P^ es ^ e ul should be commended for personally taking the I 

S “P^bappening in NairqbUnd again has ottered- 
tte mobihsauon of the NYS trucks in the city* garbage collec- 

H JSru ! S , a chapter in ** hisI0 «y of diis country thitiM 

Head of State has to lake time from his busy schedule to do what I 

££* Hal1 * nd Minisl,y dfLoc " 

, Tn,c ’ die rot m Nairobi reflects poorly on the governance of I 
-this country and tfaeblamemight not be pinned on the city fathers 
given the interference, over the years, by the central government 
in. the running of the city. 1 

However, now that ihe Head of State has intervened, we 
would Idee to see this gesture extended to cover the whole aspect I 
of making Nairobi-clean, secure and a happy place to live* and 
invest. Roads need toberepaired andrecaipeted, pavements need I 
to. be reconstructed and buildings should be refurbished. I 

lannrh^P? 81 ! 0f r H Storil18 Nairobi ' s past glory should be I 
launched and relevant by-laws enforced. Thisdoesnotrequire the I 

time and effort oftheHead of State to seeitthrough. Buthoshould f 

t rep9r,in * to ^ “ a re8uiat >** 

maWn n ^l anS ° VCr “bandoned the attributes that goes into I 

J 

&£* C0nS ? UCnMS f0r 9lf economy. To be eLri 1 

. inconsistent policies and improper-und weak institutional d 

SSSTSi * hero - mosl bnpact should be Sr v 

political MiorlUM. ' ; ? 

S '® 1 P^llflTolaljons. We hope whal Prerident , 

mtp OftiWedrT&sHflV Ifi nnr/uta'nl' »u . — u 8 ' 
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Penalising the 
messenger 

Journalists in this country are a 
fnosL frustrated -lot Politicians 
wil l do all they can to woo jour- 
nalists to their camp, but what 
happens- when news about them 
is reported and the establishment 
cries foul7 The originators of the 
storyfies) quickly disassociate 
themselves from -joumalists.say 
they were misquoted and even 
call the journalists names. 

The relationship . between 

journalists and the police on the 
one hand and between the- jour- 
nalists and the administration on 
the other is also not good. Media 
people arecourted when public, 
ity is desired but condemned 
when the same formerly-desired 
publicity turns out against the 
interests of the seekers. 

Butthc Kenyan media people 
should count themselves lucky, 
In Countries such as Mexico, Co- 
lombia. Brazil and Guatemala 
they are physically attacked and 
killed going by the latest report 
of the Inter American Press As- 
sociation. 

Says the report: "While- at- 
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Asian factor and 1 997 elections 

lire Asian question, has of Idle gaily acquired, or grabbed nuh- 


The Asian question, has of ldje 
been made a target .to Kenya’s 
political limelight across the 
board with outright condemna- 
tion -and cautionary sympathy. 

As the country gravitates towards 

Ihe general election next year, 
the Asian factor will gain politi- 
cal momentum which could mark 
a turning point for thousands of 
both Kepyans of Asian origin 
and their kith and kin holding 
British passpoits but resident in 
Kenya. 

Since the advent of political 
pluralism four years -ago the 
Asian community has been hard 
pressed to cast its true cotours 
which for years remaihed sub- 
merged in the commerce and in- 
dustry. Thecommunityh^s pro- 
duced world-class entrepreneur- 
ship, and an industrialgrpfcih that 
has withstood political ravages 


Says the report: "While. at- " ■ “ “ vages 

tacks on journalists in Columbia. mo ? “ *' JS 5?" the 

Mexico and- Guatemala ac- f-JsST Bof .*b e8 ]) cc «?i ‘“lAstan 

counted for 1 7 6f the 1 8 journal- Ubs ^ India * 


■ mum - vuaiwillOiil 

counted for 1 7 6f the 18joumal- 
ists slain in 1994. Brazil must 
now-be added to the listof major 
offenders.^' 

The four- murders, that oc- 
curred in Brazil last year were 
notable for their savagery, ac- 
cording to the report. One jour- 
nalist died in a fusillade of 14 
bullets and another- was shot- 
seven times. 

It is regrettable that the once 
focaL Kenya Union of Journal- 
ists bus lost Its voice especially 
in condemning tKe brutality 
| against "the messonger." 
Wak'lonl Muthii, Rutus. 

Why People vote 
the way theiy do 

lir a democratic situation, you do 
not force people to say how they 
voteor why they do so. And this 
is as it should be. . 

However, going -by the latest 

lti.-ii j i i « 


Pakistan, Bangladesh and else- 
where can also be remembered 
'for their forefathers’ role in 
Kenya's independence struggle. 
The most memorable names in- 
clude Makan Singh, Gama Pinto 
and lawyer Kapila. 

-Some have-been actively in- 
volved in community services 
and provided schools, health fa- 
cilities and other public ameni- 
ties for the common good. Some 
have also engaged in fair and 
clean business practices upon 
which they have built reputable 
firms. .These good and produc- 
tive citizens. 


gully acquired, or grabbed pub- 
lic utility plots ending vp in the 
ownership of some Asian known 
as "developers." We have also 
read about millions and billions 
of shillings of public- funds end= 
ing up in dubious business deals 
involving Asians. 

All the prime civil servants 
plots currently housing judges or 
other senior officers, the muse- 
ums and empty quatries are all 
targeted at -the Asian specula- 
tors. This is because some' have 
made themselves partners in cor- 
ruption in total . violation of a 
very import ant principle that- all 
public land is held in trust by the 
government on behalf of all 
Kfenyans and posterity. 

-Kenyans will not forget the 
scandals through which the Na- 
tional .Social Security Bund 
(NSSF), the civil. service and 
par as tatal Organisations have lost 
milkbns of- shillings in cash as 
assets to Asian businessmen. 

And what are some of the 
Asians -involved, in these deals 
doing7 Running around ihecoun- 
tiy buyingpro lection through do- 
nations for hospitals, schools and 
political harambees and youth 
development programmes. 

They seem to have forgotten 
that prior to 1992.elections an- 
other youth organisation was 
funded withmilliqns of shillings. 
Their safety cannot depend on 
the support of otle political party 
and ignoring majority Kenyans. 

My advice to the Asian com- 
munity and particularly those 
who wish'.io escape- .the wrath 


- — wnu wisn.io escape- .the wrath 
Some of these good citizens and anger building up should be 1 
may now be victims of the blan- 


ieWfn Nairobi. 


, ^ kilOJl- 

the way thoy do ket-condemnation as it so often • QpenamoraLdebateforsoul- 

Ih a democratic situation, you do w^J h ten ' a ^T U ^ groUp “debate amongst 

not force people to say how they u thecentre of acrimony, Uiemselvea so as device new 

vole or why they do so. And this However, much-Of the anger approaches-of How to deal with 

is as it should be. . and condemnation directed to- therolten eggs among the com- 

Howover.going.by the latest halfj-million Asian munity. .. . 

Westlantls. by Election, it is not f omm f un, 5y, ^Kmiya pre Sen Uy 

difficult to say that the very few • : ILJ 01 ^ 0U Meeply-rb°ted • Openly stake their political 
voters who showed up invuious " decono Jbi4rt^ mterts t, by taking fuU advtm- , 

voting centres- were heavily in- - ^-^yP^uiegenerajresent- tage qf the prevaihiig political , 
fluenced'by cash- handouts add ,^ en f over^liencomjflunity ; pluralism and reek ^fbr. political ; 
intimidation (o saythe least! ! ' VpUA ! : parliament 

In this country it is a|so po*. . an ^ 1 ^ al 8oV6pim ?n t avoiding i 

sibie to haveareprosenlaliveUm 

'■ Uflr.'i n. '.V^lVing -sonie membfersl'df-.lhe • . . llibir .enmfn^tal • h«>r 
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Honesty reaps 
rich rewards 

There seems to be an assumption 
that one could behonest mos^f 
the timet but that there are situ- 
3 lions when a certain amount ol 
diahonesty.-and lying is new- 
saiy. 

It has been said that anyojM 
who ia not honest with himiflff 
herself will not be honest with 
others and also that- one who is 
not lionest-in little things will not 
be . hones t in large things. How 
true because' if we promise to 
keep an appointment at a certain 
hour, it is sheer- dishonesty to 
show up late unless we are un- 
avoidably delayed. 

It is important to know that 
honesty begins with God, self, 
and then extends into eveiyrealm 
of life. 

The trait of honesty needs to 
be nurtured and -lived in.oui 
homes, schoola, churches, busi- 
nesses and recreational activi- 
ties. 

•If We make a promise we 
should fulfill it. If we incur a 
debt, we should pay it on time; if 
we borrow. books; magazines, 
tapes, etc, wc should return them 
to the owners as promised. 

Honesty is evidenced when 
wo keep our word. How often do 
well-laid plans fall through be- 
cause someone agreed to pel* 
form a task but (hen failed? 

It is indeed a very sad com- 
mentaiy on the Christian lift if 
we brag about'those things we do 
and yet indulge in dishonesty of 
various degrees. 

We need to abandon the prac* 
lice of constantly putting on a 
false front and pretending to be 
sometliing we-are not. 

We are tempted to do thiSi I 
belipve, to make a good aoolal 
impression, to inlftience sbrtifr' \ 
one, or at times lobe well thoii^it 
of., | I . ■ 

It should be-remembered lW 

a trait thai ls bom 'out of d&Hpnr ’ • 
eaty i, is hypboritty. which Jdsiu ■. , 
denounced, most •several^ [ id., r - 
Pharisees. /•= ‘ • : I 

Tp complimeiit a 
; his and ihen nndenmneh|ju: , i 

behind his babk'ii dishows ff*-? ' .£ 



lannbecomingofa ChfislJahfo.J; 
. specialize in haodihg 
■complimpritJl 

yhert.fiti^ 

■ •;,therti r ^'ii6 p^mtjll' b '3 




Church 
grouping 
opts for 
civic 

education 


Last February, tli'e National 
Council o/Churches.of Kenya 
(NCCK) announced that it would 
.pursue non-partisan politics as 
Kenyans prepare for the -1997 
elections. 

The -umbrella Protestant 
churches organisation aims to 
reclaim ^ the autonomy of the glo- 
bal chiuth acting withiaits do- 
main as a social pacifist. Formed 
originally as the Council - of 
Churches of Kenya in 1943, the 
NCCK represents 47 member 
churches and 10 para-church 
organisations. According to 
chairman ZablonNthamburi, the • 
umbrella council of churches is 
the second largest church body 
of its kindin the world - and the 
largest in Africa. 

-Among its goals stated in its 
mission statement, the NCCK 
rims to.“Btrive tribe a model and 
living witness of Christian faith 
to member churches and the so- 
ciety." 

Issuing the directive- to be 
non-partisan during the. NCCK 
Round Table Conference held at 
the Limiini Conference and 
Training-.Centie in- February t 
Bishop Nthamburi ■ said the 
church, a controversial watch- 
dogof the government even be- 
fore the multi-party era whin it 
was christened the "unofficial 
opposition” and a voice of the 
voiceless, has seen U* light at 
the end of the murky political 
tunnel, which, oan only- be ar- 
nved.-at by, in his words; “the 
churches’ obligation to educate 
voters on their socio-political 
tights, " 

Prophetic rnla 

The chairman -decribes- the 
approach' by the NCCK as .a 
Jew-found praphetiorole in a- 
■ ohtaging world. “It will play it 
oulln the country Ity disseminat- 
m gclvic, voter education as . well 
m information constitutional 
nghts, freedoms andobligations 

the indwidual and to dam- 
P«ign for levelling of the Umd-- 
®cape for all parties. ; . 

• > intent to biiild a viable 
poHUcaUy.economically 
JMsocialty by teachingtherights 
otavoterj-humah rightsaswell- 
•.Mt^itatitutKfflal.rightaof a biti- 

^andWoihBrt’srights. Thisis. 

' l iTfilgpcration for- the 
i*^^ramgelectiriqproces$ but 
: JjwW mferfocuson ipndriglits. 

! P0,, '^ y educatiob- hys- 



Chtirch leaders listen to contributions from exerts during list year's NCCK sponsored "The Kenya we Want" series 
of conferences. 


By James Machafla 

tem,” said Nthamburi in a recent 
interview with this writer. 

He notes that such rights must 
be.agit Hied' for actively as "they 
willnot be given on a silver plat- 
ter by President Daniel arap 
Moi's government." 

indeed (his has-becoine the 
Council’s new-found faith that 
Kenya's political salvation lies 
in empowering voters and lob- 
bying. for meaningful constitu- 
tional changes to .create a level 
playing field for all political par- 
-ties. This reflection is well pre- 
sented in a document entitled, 
Kenya, Our-common Future: 
Constitutional and Electoral Re- 
form,- which was first unveiled 
on May 4, 1995 at the Limuru 
Conference and Training Centre 
where clergy, lawyers .diplomats 
and non-governmental 
organisations met at the invita- 
tion of- NCCK. 

The NCCK 'Executive Com- 
mittee has formally approved the! 
document as a blueprint to mark 
the- boundaries of its political in- 
volvement. The chairman, who 
is also, (he presiding Bishop of 
the Methodist Church in Kenya, 
says that- in a multi-party era, a 
^church may have a leader and 
congregation- members who fol- 
low different .parties, thus the 
need to clearly.'dlstinguish the 
NCCK as non-partisan in intent 
and purpose ao'as not to divide 
-the flock. -It is for this reason 
(church divisions) andpolitical 
disillusionment with the frag- 
mented opposition parties that 
the erstwhile oppositionist body 
now wants a hands-off approach . 
to politic. ■ . _ 

On the issue of a disjointed 
opposition irrKebya, Nthamburi 

regrets that politicians have failed , 
to give the people an alternative 1 
agenda arid instead concentrated , 
on. jostling for leadership , krid 
fractious wrangles. “The church 
is' disappointed . with the 
opposition 'tf inability 1 to sell their i 
agenda to the public as they-. are . 
just engaged in squabbles f nd : 

. shouting*'” he said. ' • " ^ i • • 

Kenyani tepall the clout !that i 
the. NCCK &iekied in priliti- 
Cal pfohridneements and *b|i re-: 
spectWith^hich-thegpVernment :: 
handled jta criticism in the early , 1 
■90s; It is this invplvemenfthat j 
eathed .tim' Council 'tite label of : 

munofficialopposiyon par ty and 

one of the ihembar of the- more 


than two million strong (Angli- 
can) Church of the Province of 
Kenya (CPK), was tagged 
"Church of the Politics of Kenya" 
Ity the ruling party,- Kanu. 

Moses Shiribwa, an NNCK 
project assistant -says the civic 
education programme kicked off 
in 1991 to lead voters by equips 
ping them to read the various 
political party manifestos and 
interpret them. "However, the 
electors were overtaken by the 
euphoria or the new multi- parly 
system and ended up voting on 
tribal lines- and personalities," lie - 
laments. 

Since then, he says, ihechurch 
has followed up with several 
training, seminars for trainers, 
who then train their-various con- 
gregations countrywide. So far, 
says Shiribwa, over 4,000 such 
trainers have received civic train- 
ing and based on the multiplier 
effect -on their congregations, it 
is estimated that tfie more than- 1 
million church-goers. are receiv- 
ing similar education, assuming 
that each trains about 300 mem- 
bers. 

“It is only in hostile areas like 
Baringo -or Elgeyo-Marakwet 
and the sorcalled Kanu zone in 
the Riff Valley Province that we 
are. yet to penetrate, not to men- 
tion-arid areas-like Garissa in 
North Eastern Province,”he said. 
However, this impose has been 
’ overcome by trail sporting people 
from these areas to as far as Tails 
Taveta and -Wundanyi 1 in the 
Coast Province, to train them in 
what have now become known 
as inter-diritrict seminars. 

: “We are in a way-trying to kill 


ihe tribal animosity that arose 
after the tribal dashes,, llirough 
people -lo-people interaction, 
because we arc all Kenyons," he 
says. 

The [raining seminars arc 
addressed by a cross section of 
experts among them lawyers, 
political scientists, educationist, 
human rights -acli vitiate and 
NCCK’s own line-up which in- 
clude such outspoken clergy as 
the Rev DrTirnothy Njoyaof the 
Presbyterian Church. of East 
(PCEA) and the Rev Japlicth 
Gaihaka, formerly director of the 
Council’s Justice, Peace and Rec- 
onciliation programme.' 

The lectures address issues 
dealing with (he right of a citizen 
and his/her role in a multi-party 
democracy. The church body has 
also sponsored the production or 
several books on this subject to 
be given free to learners. Some- 
of the- titles include Dr Nick 
Wanjohi’s Multi-party Electoral 
Process in Kenya. 

His more recent. Challenge 
of Democratic Governance, 
states in chapter. 7; “The end of 
every multi-party, election, in 
Africa today presents greatsatis- 
faction tirmany and a great chal- 
lenge to all - Kenyan citizens 
have no option but to take a noble 
but demanding responsibility to 
participate in the. governance of 
their country. Ignoring this role 
.may shift -back the gear which, 
was put in place in 1992.” 

•In the rural arens, the NCCK 
plans to sensitise would-be vot- 
ers on the importance of ' elec- 
tions, voter registration and vot- 
iiigriglitsby simplifying the tech- 


nical or legal jargon which' is 
also translated into the respec- 
tive vernaculars. 

A two-day workshop held at 
ihe LCTC at the close of last year 
os a trial run for using the singe to 
reach the youth with the 
deiuoncratisation message, was 
hailed ns ‘‘a gronlidenlhai should 
have cuug hi on long ago, par- 
ticularly in the light or the pur- 
tic ipntory LniUire of. llientre.” 

Shiribwa says plays and mu- 
sic. are effectively used in runtl 
markets and clmrclws to portray 
either political 'parties, or elec- 
tion procedures of co-operative 
societies. These usually gener- 
ate discussions thereafter and the 
audience can contribute their 


As far back as 1993, the then . 
NCCK General Secretary,, the 
Rev Samuel. Kobia, unveiled 
plans to particularly counter 
Kanu's monopopy on the elec- 
tronic medin scene by establish- 
ing an independent - source rif 
nows as well as airing civic edu- 
cation programmes. 

Il was revealed then that do- 
nors to Finance the project were 
beingsoughi, but the greater hin- 
drance has been the government' s 
delay (read refusal) to license 
locally based, private stations. 
There are more than 60 .appli- 
cants waiting approval to oper- 
ate broadcast stations. 

"We might be the last ones to 
get the licence because of the 
governments fear, of' Critical 


media, for we arc still seen as the 
opposition in disguise”- says' 
Nthamburi, noting ihatall should 
be given -a chnnee now that the 
airways have formally been' 
liberalised. 

The NCCK recommends con- 
stitutional chance such as lire in- 
trodjict to n of the of fice of primex 
minister which will relegate the 
presidency to a non-executive, 
6ne/'in order to ensure n clear 
separation of power between the 
government and ihe political 
party in office.” 

Accordingly, die president is 
expected to be-above party poll- , 
tics, while the prime minister 
should be a nominee of the pgil^ 
in leadership, but not the hemlrif 
such a party. In a move akin, to 
that in South Africa, the Chris- 
tian- council wants a constitu- 
tional provision • to permit ■ the 
formation of -o coalition 
govenment. 

“We agree the Constitution 
does not change overnight. Itis a 
process you caonot just switch 
on arid off. It has lo be participa- 
tory arid based on informed judg- 
ment,” said current General Sec- 
retary Rev. Mutava Musyimi at 
the Limuru conference. . 

Accord ing to the NCCK blue- 
print the civic education wvdeon- 
stitutionalchangepioccss should 
be dpne eight months before the 
-elections to allow for- voter edu- 
cation and logistical planning. 

— - APS Features. . 


Search for new Provost commences 


The search for ttie successor of 
the out-going Provost of the All 
Saints Cathedral, Nairobi, has 
began. Tire Rev Beta 1 Njenga is 
baying -after ^his election 4s tijp 
bishop of -Mount Kenya South 
Diocese of the CPK. 

■ Insiders within die Church of 
thb Province of Kenya told Tar- 
get that the eight- man-ftroiitiit* 
(ce responded for scrutinizing 
applicants for* the . second most 
powerful position after that 'of 
ihe Arehbishbp in the Cathedral 
Has been deceiving nominations 
fok thrvpost. : . 

, The e|ght-man cdmiriitte, 
called the Nominations Board, is 
made up of four members from 


, By Jeff Mfrure 

thcCalhedralCterirhitieeand an- 
other four from the Cathedral 
Chapter 'representing the re st of 
the. 21 diocese making up- the 
ptoviftbe besides Nairobi. 

iji? AH' Saints Cathedral is 
the Beat of'the pfovinoe. Those 
who worship ihere include 1 se- 
nior civil 1 servant^, diplomats t 

businessmen, politicians arid the, 
wealthiest of the: Kepyin soci- 
hty.:'- 1 : ‘ ' 

It has beeri 'more or less a 
traditioii that; provosts end up 
being: elected bishops in their 


respective home areas. Being a 
: prpvosl of All Saints is therefore 

one sure step to being a bishop. . 

Piovosf -Njenga was in May 
elected the deV/ bishop of the 
Mount ; Kenya- Sbulh Diocese to 

.. succeed Bishop 1 George Muiru 

- Njuguna,, whd had -to dlsgracc- 
■ : fi^ly quitthe officte dver allegu- 
' tiorte of immoral conduct. 

, . The 16 .y$ara 'ihat: Provost 
Njenga serve^ 'at foe Cathedral 
have toenmadeed-by exemplary, 

- service characterised Ity dedipa- . 
. tion to duty aridjrommitiiient to. 

. issues of social concents, 


He will best be remembered 
for -the brave confrontation he 
had with the gbvarintcnUNairpbd 
City Council and Kanu pveffoe 

forced eviction in 1990 of the 
slum dwellers of Muoroto near, 
the .Country Bits Station. 

Dutjivg foe exercige, the Kev , 
Niengp' insisted that some of hi# 1 
,plrishiqriers died in foe brutal 4 
evict to mThis did noteitdearlum 
^ with foe powers -that-be arid, hoi 

was ^usedof hiding behindfoe , 

: pulpit to- wage- £ political cam t 
p aigruag aids tthogovemment and 
foe'raling party: 


I 
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Addiction can r@duc© vou 

The drug alert should have been B v At mW y VU 

soundedyearsagoas adolescents — ■ ^ n y ari flO false belief tiiat drugs like co- 
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The drug alert should have been 
■oujidcd years ago as adolescents 
are indeed under n. great risk. 
This la because they- ore under 
pressure from theircqflaagues at 
school and in -estates to take 
drugs. At schooUhe youth emu- 
late their drug-taking peers. 

Taking drugs regularly can. 


of harder drugs like heroin or 
cocaine, bhang- brings about 
strange behavioiir that can lead 
to serious accidents;. 

People on bhang lose a sense 
of time and space and may be- 
come paranoid. Bhang-smoking 


* ™eu'nriy can. come paranoid. Bhang-smokine 

S=!! ni | 1 ^ r B, ‘ rnpol °" ce ’ con - often opens the way fo^ Iheyourh 


.. ■ " -..viiaiutauuil, 

liver- damage, blood disease, 
wasted, muscles, mental prob- 
lems, hepatitis and heart attacks. 

Most students do. no realise 
the dangers of drug, addiction 
and simply see it as an easy way 
to get high and have fun. 

In Kenya, thedrug most com- 
monly -used is bhbng or mari- 
juana. M>me young people con- 
sider i! harmless, but whereas the 
cffeciK are not as lethal as those 


Heroin is addictive both 
physically-, and mentally and 
makes people fed alert at first 
and then drowsy. An overdose 
can cause unconsciousness. 

First t ime userrusually vom i t 
violently. Regular users suffer 
from constipation and missed 
periods. Serious mental and 
physical harm follow later. 

Students, especially those in 
colleges and universities have 


false belief that drugs like co- 
caine make people alert and 
awake. It makes them feel that 
they have lots of energy and can 
think more quickly. But after the 
effects have worn off they feel 
depressed and unable to sleep. 

Drug taking has no positive 
effect at all, and any young per- 
son- who wants to make some- 
thing of his or her life should 
never consider taking drugs oF 
any kind. 

As in any matter that con- 
cerns children & welltt^.p.^,. 
and teachers are willing to help 
but may not know how to assist. 
Forone, they are very frightened 
by thenotion of drug taking since 
this is not something they expe- 
rienced in . their early singes of i 
life. Consequently, they arc also 


probanlyun ware of the ease with 
which drugs can be obtained or 
die fact that yub may be under 
pressure from certain quartets to 
use drugs. 

It helps if students discuss 
their fears and temptation with 
their parents and teaohers. 

The Kenya National Com- 
mittee for the Prevention of Al- 
coholism and Drug Dependency 




(KNCPADD) believes n drun- 
abuse-lrec tomorrow is hinged 
on early prevention. 

To achieve its goal;.lhe com- 
mittee organised a numbet of 
seminars between August 1993 
to October 1994, that culminated 
in the production of a 221-pnue 
handbook. 

■ The semmurs and the book 
were sponsored by the Interna- 




honnl lnstitute for Prevent., 

Drug Abuse, the 
cation, the Kenya- Institute c 
Educauon, Ministry of Hejfl 

and the United Nations S 

tional Drug Control Programme. 

ihe publication and semma, 

sought to equip teachers, stodemi 
and trainee 'teachers with ai 
equate knowledge on variouj 
drags abuse. 
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By Isaac Kamau 

Burn Bnru Estate, the once pre- ' 
mier abode of the. city middle 
class, has not been spared the 
curse of drugs that is spreading {SET.'- 
like savannah flro in the country. 

The drugs are sold in kiosks 

that have sprang up all ovec-the Ew « 
five-pliase estate. Sweets stands 
and grocery stores in die shop- 
ping centre are not what they are 
on the surface - many of them are 
fronts for hard drugs trafficking. 

The latest addition to the Hug 
dregs is the addictive nninia which HERft 

is openly -available at the shop- 
ping complex. K||||| 

Easy to get drugs include: 
mandrax, valium, bhang, expenSit 
ctyaxphane, roche, hashish, .co- Njagi wh 
caine, heroin 'and miraa. collusion 

Most abusers of the drugs are civil sen 
idle youth, mainly recent Form Other 
IV graduates, maiatu touts and some of 
petty criminals. fromped 

According to .Chief Njagi of their way 
Bahati, who this reporter lalked same poll 
to, "parents always come to me "Touj 
with their children who have re - traffickin 
fused to. go to schol and have and law et 
instead turned to drugs.* 1 incentive 

Mr Njagi says drug nbuseh ad swayed b 
been a problem for the last 1 1/2 ages offei 

years hchasbeen chief in Bahati. says the E 
wy® drug, aljuse is. a Thi$ r 
common, feature in - broken hours wit 
Hpmefi.' whcise -children ttim to deeply in- 
dtUgfi because they dc$ not find from the i 
iiiuehaUeijtioriatjiomo, coniefroi 

..j The ' i. drug problem is. Dandora, 
aggravated by Ihq ffcfc that the ribhsers. 

easily rtyail^lc. Has , c e r met- 

ariyattftsts?,, i • wakes up 

hii-puies'fotf:--; iarjd goes i 
nidtlVneddlctig: Rotth* Lii.u^ »■ 








!»i. 










What you see is not what you get: On the display are fir 
ahd vegetables but hidden frfim the eye are the drugs. 
LEFT; Id ft youths whiling away time at the shopping 
c6ntr$. 


expensive vehicles, says. Mr 
Njagi who also does not rule out 
collusion with policeofficere and 
civil servants. 

Other sources suspect dial 
some of the drugs confiscated 
from peddlers by the police find 
their way to the streets from the 
some police. 

'Tough' laws regarding drug 
trafficking ore the only solution 
andldw enforcers should be given 
incentives so that they ore not 
swayed by the hefty cash pack- 
ages offered by the traffickers,” 
says the Bahati chief. 

This reporter spent : several , 
hours with Some of: the youths 
deeply involved in drugs. Apart 
from the idjers, car wasters Who 
conic from as fas a Kayolc and 
Dandora, are also heavy drug 
nbhsers. ■ . 


kinds of drugs. The police sta- 
tion is a few metres away. 

When I asked Tim about the 
trends of drag abuse, he was quick 
to tell me that it is wide-spread. 
However, hesays lhat hard drags 
like cocaine and heroin are not 
widely used because lhey-nre 
expensive. Drugs commonly 
peddled and used widely Hre 
bhang, miraa, home-made brews 
and prescription drugs like 
valium and dyazaphane. 

Orie thing lhat Burn Burn is 


... ... D _r" -uuju must nave at one time 

lately known for are night spots abused drugs. "You must be verv 

whcren^tybuthindulgbinbeer lucky if yg u haveTiev^usS 
jtiong^ Some bf the youths vho these things," he told me ■ 
like being identified with these The reason why there is ' , 
plocesdono t have money tp buy, widespfeadabuseofdriigsirithis 

r ? s i? cnt ^ “ thei?«vail- 


to buy drugs. f ° r ^ U **' 

Y„t Bnn tho •' u ficking. Mwangr was arrested 
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Buru must have at one tune HbweVar. 


have been arrested- severally by tain. I accompanied one of T 

thepolicebutarefrcedaftcrbrib- friends to the City Council 
tog. the officers. pensary at Jericho Estate wi 

Early this year, a fruit vendor he purchased some dyazapl 

wns taken to court for drug traf- ' tablets 

icking. Mwahgi was arrested Itwasalsoeasytogetvali 

becausehe was also suspected to Roche 5 (R50), mandrax f* 

te invovled in other crimes like and GK 14, Most peddlers 
ouse breaking, Tim said. "If it chase inrgeqiiantities so tha 

was only bhang and chang'aa, he can retail them at vaifious f 

Wdukl have been out by now, "he in Buru Burn, 

. Dispensing chemists 

bomeof the peddlers ore stra- also been known to sMJ, 

tegically located ncar.tcleplione- . drugs to individual? klw 
■2,'. re * ~ who pre- very wellthAf they Will beah 

tends to selfsweets'opposite the Once the drugs: have 

Uiurch of Qod, between Phase purchased, the user. preSC 
Threcand Phase Four. for himsejf fc&ufciJ* 

However, the most ppphlar valium, fpr examp[e, acita 
peddler is the one who serves the upwards of 1 (f tablets^ 

matatu touts at, the Phase Four h» red pamoj fold o^Jip' 
bus sfop opposite the Glad Tkl- doeitixjtsrtpkebhiihgasitw 
ingS CruSade, At middavth(»hiiu • 


also been known to sMJ, 
drugs to individual? kfto 
very wen Uiflfttiey wi.D he eh 
Once the diugS; have 
purchased, the user, prefic 
for hunsejf thedosage^JJsc 
valium, fpr exiunp|e, c?n 


3 heavy dn, E ,^baynfe W ,abM,whivl,n,iL ***&■: V.f! ' ■ ■ . 
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Why women remain the 
underdogs in business 


Women in theinformal sector in 
Africa are exposed to a "job en- 
vironment" that denies them the 
opportunity to lead more inde- 
pendent lives and raise their sta- 
tus. This is compoundedby their 
low access to credit. 

Kenyan women have a repu- 
tation for being a hariworidns lot, 
but when it conies to entrepre- 
neurship, they face serious prob- 
lems inhibiting their entry and 
' survival in small and medium 
enterprises. 

Like millions of women 
throughout the developing world 
who support themselves and their 
families through small manufac- 
turing businesses and petty trade 
activities, Roselyn Mupgai’s 
two-year-old retail tyre business 
in Nairobi still has its share.of 
hiccups. 

“Business women face so 
many obstacles, it is a wonder 
lhat we manage to exist at all,” 
says the 38-year-old single 
mother of two. who gave up a 
career as an accountant to con- 
centrate on business.” 

According to the United Na- 
tions Development Fund for 
Women (UNIFEM), almost nil 
low-income women nre eco- 
nomically active and women are 
major contributors to the global 
economy aiid to the survival and 
well-being of households, com- 
munities and the nation. 

Yetlhey lack access to the 
economic- means to increase the 
output of their labour and to claim 


By Juliana Omale 



the bene fils that result from it. 

UNIFEM- identifies credit, 
savings and other financial ser- 
vices as critical and most direct 
tools for.-putting resources into 
the hands of rural and urban poor 
women producers 

Ms Mungai did what many 
Kenyan women do. Rather than 
seek the services of private 
money-lenders known as 
“shylocks” (whose interest rates 
arc exorbitant), she sought the 
support of friends mid 
acqmiitanccs in a similar pre- 
dicament ami formed a welfare 
group to raise funds and loan one 
another on a rotational basis to 
support their businesses. 

The group has since been able 
to access credit amounting to Sh 
1 million (about US dollars 
17.860) since 1994 from the 


Kenya Women Finance Trust 
(KWFT), a- Kenyan NGO lhat 
supports the economic empow- 
erment of women who are al- 
ready in economically viable 
businesses. 

According to KWFT's man- 
aging director Jennifer Riria- 
Ouko. more than 3,000 loans 
have been disbursed La women 
in economically viable busi- 
nesses since 1992. 

“Wc target women in micro, 
small and medium enterprises, 
assisting those who wouldolhcr- 
wise have no access to credit, 
whereas banks tend to look at 
entrepreneurs who will survive," 
slw Bays. 

Commercial lending institu- 
tions require that borrowers have 
a stable source of income out of 
which the principal and interest 
on loans can be paid according to 
the agreed terms. However, die 
incomes of many self-employed 
women tend to be precarious. 

“The formal financial system 
is difficult to penetrate," says Dr 
Kiria-Ouko. 

Another stumbling block for 
women entrepreneurs seeking 
credit fruin cummercini lending 
institutions is that lenders prefer 
dealing with large loans in small 
numbers to minimise adminis- 
tration costs, whereas a large 
numberof small loans are needed 
to .serve the poor. 

Although the Trust's interest 
rales nre at par with the current 
market rates, clients have been 


able to sustain a 98 per cent re- 
payment rale on loans and to 
diversify their enterprises. "This 
is proof that women are -credit- 
worthy," she says. 

But despite the intervention 
of KWFT and ngencies commit- 
ted to the economic empower- 
ment of women, the barriers 
which moke life next to impos- 
sible for women struggling in the 
informal sector persist. 

Ms Mungai lists illiteracy and 
the yawning in formation gup as 
a hindrance to the advancement 
of women in business. 

“It is important to 'be in- 
formed. Kcnynn women may be 
a hardworking lot hut they arc ■ 
not nlways well informed about 
what they nre venturing into,” 
she says. Morcso at a lime when 
the high levels of unemploy mail 
and cut-backs in public sector 
employment leave women vul- 
nerable to retrenchment. 

She is interested in venturing 
beyond the Kenyan borders into 
Uganda and Tanzania, hut is in- 
timidated by the bureaucracy in- 
volved, the taxes and lack ot' ad- 
equate information un the im- 
port-export market. 

“Government customs offic- 
ers need to set up n forum for 
dialogue with businesswomen. 
Wc need education on conduct- 
ing our businesses legally, and 
more information on the line di- 
viding a legitimate transfer of 
goods across the border and 
smuggling." APS 


UK business dub gets youthful boss 

.MB ^ el/ilTnrl an /'ninmilrt l/'fltlHTV 


By-Alan Osborn 

There is a new man at llie-head of 
the "trade union of Britain's 
hosses" promising n fresh ap- 
proaduby business to the chal- 
lenges of training, international 
, competitiveness and relatipns 
with die rest of Europe. 

He- is Adair' Turner, 39, the 
youngest, director-general of the 
Confederation of British Indus- 
ky (CBI). with a membership-of 
mote than 2S0.000 bu?iness a a, 
kieCBl is Britain’s leading e 
Peers' organisation andone of 
•he most influential voices for 
business interests- in the Euro- 
pean Union. 

Founded in 1965; the CBI 
has ps its basic aim "to promote 
•he king-term competitiveness of 
™sina8s and to ensure that poli-i 
ticians df all parties and the pub- 
lic at large under stand the impot- 
•8nce of wealth creation in main- 
taining and improving, the 
nation's standard of ltviorg,” 

The confederation is an inde- 
pendent non-party political body, 
^presenting all sectors of busi- 
ngs fronLsgrioulture.artdbank- ; 
“8 la manufacture and retailing. 
f 8 roombers inblude nuirierobs' 
« ! maU businesses as well as giant 
• Mernationaifirms. V • ; 

• M members are fe- 

!■ • SP^^blai fdr over, half ^f , 

'■ ' Wkln'ldDmill ihd am. 



frjr Adair Turner, the new director-general of the 
Confederation of British industries. r . 

ports are employed in CBI-lob-' many changes facing business im 
bying activities. ; Britain today. 

in recent veers the confed- : In an interview, Mr Turner 


ports are employed in CBI-lob' 1 
bying activities. 

In recent years the confed- 
eration has pressed for a looser 
monetary, policy to improve the 
conditions ifpr investment, -ac- 
companied by tighter fiscal con- 
dilipns to control inflation, ' . 

■'. Mr Turner as a direclor.of 
the management consultants, 

' MoKjnsey arid' Company, With . 
wide: experience in a range of 1 
industriesfrom brewing and bis- ; 


expressed his views on the issues 
that he regards as most pressing. 
Foremdst, he said, was the need 
to promote the long-term com-' 
' petitiveness of British business. 
He identified weaknesses in both 
training and investment. Educa- 
tion, he said,' -was "Lhecorc of 
competitiveness, * r !; 

Acknowledging long-stand; 
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Corruption: We 
can't afford 
to keep mum 


.i riiani banking: .;'! when belUnp JiCTcpmpemors hi . ship £ cuneJlcy 8!lotjid : 

■; . • : : -! >He is as wcll yersed ip finon- .. ■ be excluded, A big danger is 

are fe- P«I servica? he is in market- . CSSfiJlP }qi arbusiiiMS . if . R curceni^JitopbhdM 

il'f . - IngJ rind ranks- afe .the most.com- 4esppe lhat, ^a ,Iqt of btuuiess W1 ^ powa-iri Brussels to, , 

' prehenfliV4y ^xperienced^bUBi- peoril^wjUs^ make fiscah fransfers lo those : 


skilled in communication. 

“Our progress has to be set 
against the much faster growlhr, 
in educational standards else- 
where in the world, and in par- 
ticular in Asia. While Bril ain now 
has a National Vocational Quali- 
fication to reward people with 
skills gained at the workplace 
rather titan in college, it is prov- 
ing difficult to give the NVO 
'parity of esteem’ with the tradi- 
tional academic qualifications. 

"We have to get the balance 
right, and that means that money 
spent on education is belter spent 
in the primary sector," He said. It 
was vital to ensure that standards 
of Examinations .were -being 
maintained : and not eroded io- 
esure betterpass rates. 

Asked if Jie believed Britain 
should join fully into economic ' 
and monetary, union with her 
European partners, including 
membership of a single currency 
he said: ‘There is overwhelming 
support among ou r members for 
Britain’s remalning:in the Euro- 
pean Union, while probably a ' 
majority fayour Britain’s merit- . 
bershiD of a aihgle curroficv. , 

'" "But the balance U more in 
favour than - again?!, and at the 
veiy least, our view! will be that 
the option of.-British member^ ; 
ship of a single currency should ; 
nolbe excluded; A big 'danger is' 

' if A single currency is asadblalfed 


PCEAcIcricTimothyNjoyatold 
aciv ic education seminar in Nyeri 
just before the 1992 General Elec- 
tions that Kenya had become the 
private property of-a few indi- 
viduals with State House con- 
nections. This is even truer today 
than -it was in 1992 when Dr 
Njoya addressed the Wangori 
Maathai organised seminar. 

A few montlis ago, I was trav- 
elling from Arusha in a Land 
Rover Discovery belonging to n 
Kenyan who migrated lo'Tanza- 
nin long ago, embraced Islam, 
acquired wives, citizenship and 
greut riches. 

As the tycoon drove towards 
die border at Namanga, he talked 
about some Tanzanian govern- 
ment police officers who have im- - 
poundgd his loaded transport 
vefaicl es for evading paying (axes. 

HoW could any lio'dy have the 
audacity to stop his vehicles, he 
n great friend of Ali'Hassan 
Mwinyi? How could lhey?"A/i>m 
ni mttt ioiaktilu sniuini moja na 
Riiis " he said. "Mwinyi may 
now he an cx -president hut lie is- 
still die chairman of the ruling 
parly." he assenc<!. 

This tycoon is known to trans- 
port any type of cargo within 
Tnnzanin. No quest ions are asked 
about the cargo. No checking is 
done at the customs bonier con- 
trol. He is the biggest of several 
such lrans|X>ricrs doing business 
apparently in Tanzania. Kenya 
has their counterparts. 

The situation in Kenya arid 
Tanzania today is such that you 
c air do business breaking almost 
any known law with impunity as 
long as you know the right per- 
son in government. 

Though Tanzania may not 
have the sort of mega scams lhat 
Kenya is known for. il is said that 
during Mwinyi *s tenure of of- 
fice, corruption grew sideby side 
with the. liberalization he. ush- 
ered in after taking- over power 
from Mwalimu Julius Nyerere. 


In Kenya today, the word cor- 
ruption has acquired another 
meaning- It is no longer some- 
thing negative, something the 
doer fears discovery of orsome- 
thing ,lhal shinties society.- Cor- 
ruption is more ot less official 
government policy. A person qr 
-group of people might be ex- 
posed by thri press ami parlia- 
mentary committees! but.if fiie^ 

: are weU-ccunhccted, nothing wiU 
happen to them. - 
! That » why.:compames and 
■ parastat&ls like- the ;Keny a Co- 
operative Creameries (KCC), the 
' Cereals Board, National Sjpcial 
-Security, Fund (NSSP), etc have 
been gnawed to the bond!. Firms 
; that' should be Ininging inlrov- 
.. chubby the bUfiaris to llid^fea- 
sury and set^ices io wajutachi 


nnrifo of EiirOpe whtth Fac* the J 
adjust meht' to a- single currency 
, wijh. ihbrfe dlfficiilty, 1 ' Said Mr : 
Tumeir. ■ ptodonPressIfervice 


. enue tliey generate goe^ iptb the 
■J pockets of individuals.' 

V Hardly a day paS sas y/rlHou^ fi 
; major poandal i nvbtying iriilliona 


By Kang’eths Mungai 

of shillings being brought to the 
public eye. Most of the scandals 
arc exposed after they have taken 
place and the culprits have taken 
the spoils. Others are exposed 
even as they unfold right infront 
of everyone’s eyes. 

To many observers iheruling 
clique in Kenya is presiding over 
a relentless and systematic peace 
time plunder of. national re- 
sources on a scale few nations 
have known in modern times. 

No single nntional institution 
has been spared. No valuable 
resource has escaped the thiev- 
ing fingers of greedy officials. 
Vehicles have been stolen at the 
port. Land has been carved out of 
nature reserves. 

. Attempts have been made to 
steal a whole skyscraper from 
the government. Civil servants' 
houses have gone by the hun- 
dreds. Drugs and hospital equip- 
ment have been stolen from gov- 
ernment stores even as. patients 
writhe in pain untreated in gov- 
ernment hospitals. 

Foodhas been sold from stra- 
tegic national reserves precipi- 
tating famines and sending the 
head of state on begging mis- 
sions that humiliate a nation. It is 
an endless litany of deeds of 
shame. 

It is because corruption and 
negligence rules our society that 
L&pcople were killed on. May 1 3 
when the Sunbeam Supermarket 
verandah’s roof collapsed. It is 
for the same reason that so many 
have been killed on our roads 
where corrupt police allow 
unroadwonhy vehicles to drive 
on potholed roadsbecau se money 
for their repair was "eaten". 

The long and short of it is that 
corruption is a great evil, a na- 
tional disgrace and vice that all 
should join hands to fight be- 
c ause il is taking our nation down 
the drain. An allout effort should 
os' made to- sensitise the public 
on how they lose because of cor- 
ruption and what they can do 
about it. 

The Centre for Governance 
and Development has started a 
publication titled Bills Digest in 
Nairobi. May-be another titled 
Corruption Digest to identify the 
major scandals, an alysethem for 
people to. understand (Hem belter 
and know how theyget effected, 
is needed. Such apublioation qnn 
also mobilise the pub! ielo lobby 
for action against the culprits. 

Oilr public mist understand 
that il is because there is corrup- 
tion that Jheir Children are get!* 
ting easy '-access to addictive, 
drugs. It is because of conniption 
' that the city.is so filthy, the hos- 
pitals so inadequately equipped. 
Rural home? are! without, piped 
! water or electricity: while urban 
. homes, suffer from .water short- 
age and ore in perpetual dangrir 
I of being btofan into by ‘plugs. 

ppr youth tue faking to drugs, 
crime and prostitution becalise 
the economy has stagnated and 
-there are no fob? as the billions tb 
. Turti to Page 32 
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The key to the dcvclojHnent of 
the next generation of anti-enn- 
cer drugs could lie in halting Lite 
production of blood vessels 
claims -Professor David 
Billington. 

He explains: “Healthy adults 
only tend to produce new blood 
vessels, to heal wounds such as 
cuts. In some diseases however, 
blood vessels develop -when they 
are not needed. These include 
rheumatoid arthritis, eye prob- 
lems caused by -diabetes psoria- 
sis and cancer." 

Studies now suggest that 
malignant tin noins depend on (Eic 
growth of blood vessels to shr- 
vive and it followk that inhibit, 
ing angiogenesis could inhibit 
the growth of turnouts. This wits 
particularly significant in pre- 
venting secondary tumours de- 
veloping, because they kill most 
patients. 

A new technique which pro- 
duces chemicals by attaching 
molecules to polymer speeds up 
the production nf new drugs fur 
testing by producing hundreds 
of variations of chemical com- 
pounds Ht once.- 

In 1993 it look a large drug 
company on average four weeks 
to make one chemical lor tiio- 
Eagical testing. Coniliimtiurial 
chemistry ami ihe use nfroUib 
in drug syntEiesis und screening 
can reduce the time and cost by 
as much as one hundredfold. 

Prof Billington comments; 
“Enoriuuiis advances in infor- 
mation technology have had a 
huge impact on how we analyze 
chemicals. Rolxils con do much 
of ihc donkey work and combi- 
natorial chemistry is able io pro- 
'ducc thousands more new chemi- 
cals to lesi." 



were naturally so full 0 ] hor- 
mones they caused fern ini saiion 
in I arm animals; peanuts could 
cause severe -anaphylactic reac- 
tions in some people; and rod 
wine could trigger migraine at- 
tacks insusceptible people. 
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attract mates 


Beware ‘natural 
meals’ - they 


>5 ; i-.'i i 
: - 4if': 


called "natural'' foods .may 
• contain dangerous toxins rang- 
II . • ing from cyanide to cancer ' -enus- 

4r%. ! ng a ^ cl,ts ' wording to a lend- 

\ \ ' n 8 nutation scientist. 

“The- term ‘natural’ is often 
ji used to convey a senseof whole* 
. ■ someness and goodness," said 

1 9 ft ' Professor Tom Sanders of King’s 

I U ir - ^ College, London, “However, 

such a view is simplistic as many 

5 plants contain toxic- compounds 

, such as cyanide and alkaloids 

Hint can adversely affect health, 
i Furiheijpore, g rains and nuts rue 
1 w. particularly prone to con lamina - 

‘ion by" mycotoxins that arc po- 
tom carcinogens". 

• Cyanide intoxication in food 
was rare in developed countries. 
SjL he said, although the occasional 

■g-^SjL v fatal case has occurred in health 
foodentbusiftslsconsiiniingfljui- 
1ft cot kernels. Enthusiasts for a 

*** particular food were n >. pi.ci.il 

group Him deserved attention 

i Several edible fungi con 

;. tainedhydiiizinodcrivatiycBlliaL i 

i . £; are potentially carcinogenic. 

■ While the average intake might 
pose a sittall hazard to health, the 
; : i ■ . r * 5 ^ ’would be much, greater in' 
extreme consumers. ; 

; i -W fw j-?;." . ProfSanddrs said contamina- 

j v * ’ -J;i . . . tw/i of nuls. Idgumfes and grains' i 

;• :i'/f ,j !:]■*,_ , cdnitifcuted to jivci 'damage and 
' -'f:';:'- probably Jivef cantor ini Asia. : ' 

:. also had: • 

i effects^ for intdtinc^Jico- 

' i J - :a& iif & V *fc* iQVWs risked siharttlv raised . ■ 


| s Singing to attract mates has nl- 
ways been tliuughl the preserve 
ol male birds, according to the 
1 New Scientist , but niulugi.Ms 
Imve now found that inonospe- 
cies, the iilpinciKxi'i tier, females 
P nrr gelling. in oh the act. 

Alpine iuxeniors me nKmi 
[ tii- : i iz«! of sparrows nud live 
s hI -.we die tree line on the niiuiii- 
tnias of Europe and Asia. They 
feed mi i use els ivh kit -ire scarce 
’ sit iJiese iiltidKle.s, so each bird 
* rmir.es over a Null .to If'cliircs to 

' p.et •mi. nigh food. Wuh these 
1 Inline liinges overlapping each 
summer, die birds form breeding 
gioiilj-. of up i,. four male:; ;„ M | 
lour Ji-males. 

Naomi laui'iooieof die l hu- 
vcraiiy of Cambridge with cob 
leagues and iiihris Train Sheffield 
University, studied the buds in 
the Flench Pyrenees, recorded 
llteir songs and then played than 
back io untie birds. 

On nl; no-; i every occasion ■ iie 
m.dv reacted instantly by miu;- 
iug i-i bv flying inward the 
spanker from up to 50 meltes 
away. Ihc males showed lilile 
interest in the :,oug:» ol oilier 
males, however. 'J Isis indicates, 
that they were a I Uncled by ihc 
female s ' songs, and were not sini- 
ply reacting to ihe sound ol' an- 
other alpine accentor. 

In general, female birds gain 
by mating with mpic than one 
male, because each will then help 
care for her young. Doniinant 
males usually try io prevent this 
but, as a result of its large range, 
this is often impossible for the 
alpine accentor. 

Under these circ must antes, 
says Langmore, it is worth while 
for tile females to sing to attract 
males and genetic tests have 
show n tl> at 50pcrccntof clutches 
contain young feathered by more 
than one mole. 

Tost that could 
i- -iv© breast 
>r I peer patients 

3 lii-ii ic Vi • of a cal.; Lit protein | 

Mill.: i* : - .--li .t.*oi«: whi*-. 1 * 


Vri-F-. ■ -.lii, mi- i- i |.. ! |.| 

an nd/ mice Hi' ibo uertijjienL of 
breiiRt unnedr because doctors ' 
wou |d havecnrly warning of whai 
patients need aggressive therapy, 
according to Dr Roger 
Hairucl ough.. 

Other, patients would be 
, spared unhecessuiytvcui mem. He i 
sayy: "This technology luu t^ari ; 
developed in model sys terras over 
jhepfilsl few yenrs.lt illlows iis to 
i(len|ifyaenesdhd|»Oteuis which 
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,.4 Identify yourself ns uClirislian minister 
V*' 1,1 nnyone in Kenya today and chances 
%:• flrt ‘ 'hat you will bo misunderstood. And 
iy. "ol -wiiluiut reason, fur we have been 
tf.l; ■•ociafi/od to vjnw Chi isiian sii vice only 
' n to r,,,s of preaching anil “lending losi 
lift 8,1,1 1* |,J l he I oid. "ih it must one be h 
r |; ‘ I' 1 ls lor or an cviing.-list loquulify f„ r the 
• t i‘ bile "minister'’? 

Lavingti.li United Church. Nairobi. 
i : * ; 'hink.s other wise. As mi advocates of 
: K'i ,ls ‘-hi'ists "total gospel to the tote I 
:■ J. rcrsi.ii" piiiicipk- lire church has set in 
l ,l ‘«« ■' imiiiln-r of (uojects to serve 
***r»nl. physical mid spiriuin! needs of 
^ 'h c 'indcqinvilcged iluldicn in the 
Kawimgwaie iiicti. 

l ; vcry morning ns the sun rises over 
I,UI sjvawling slums, u brings hupc to 
te' 194 children who uiheiwi.se would end 
'if* ll P 11 * •he streets of Nairobi as beggars, 
Hr pt-'ty criminals and n imisanee to pedes- 
.iv trian s and motorists. 

, Rnlhcr Ilian merely cundeinu poor 
Li ‘ Hy Hiildren for turn in-, ilcliriqiu m in 
'.'ij 1,11 “'Icinpi h. sin vi vc in ;i luaili- onvi- 
-. y r * ,n, l 10n, « tllO ellllK 111 i :i - i Ic.ililcd up will) 
Uoiii puss ion Iiileiiiiiiion.il, a pam- 
Jy t-hurch organ i^ai ion, in keep ihem off 
;j.| , h« sueets and in school. Rnt il is a t;i3] 
M order lor one organization to tiy io meet 
*hc needs of the. rapidly growing 
numbers of ihe city's poor. 

"I 0 N-’ni-'Hf from the programme, says 
V Mfs KutJl Kiriamaiia, the senior social 
| worker at the church, children must be 
/J enrolled. Together with two other so- 

f cml workers at [he church, she identi- i 
fres needy children from Ihc slums. ' 
a They alsohnveafilein which they keep 
a a list of potential heneficiarics from the 
1 slums. f 

j Starting in 1§92 with 100 children, 

U me project now caters for 194. The 
i church not only encourages children to 
[! be in school, says Mrs Kirianmnn, but 
fj pays school fees. Those who don’t do 
i WC 'I enough to join secondary school 
i are given vocational training in carpeh- i 
; try, dress-making and cookeiy to make 
them self reliant. The church also pro- I 
vides them with blankets and lamps. i 

In recognition of the fact that « hun- 1 
Biy all(l sick child can’t go to school, 
however blight., ill children in the 5 
piogrnnune receive free medical ex- 8 
.:ni iiiation thricu a year. The church also 1 

i ' .I'-iic-pi-ijvi hygiene ruidcncouragcs [ 

; I ' «“'k mc.lic.ll ,|(tenlion for ■ 

[ i ‘ inldrui fiom hus[nt;ib v.hcuevcr 1 
! Ilwy fall sick, besides feeding thdm on 
j a balanced diet every Saturday. ^ 

| Situated in nn upp/r class "iuca btit' : n 
having to pater for children nf lowly e 
background, thoohuich is faced with an ■ € 
uphill task. of thb^e cliildien : u 

feel inferior to their affluent coujitur- ! 


By Ogova O ndego 

“These children need to feel loved 
und wanted und so we do all in our 
power to show them that we care". The 
church organizes activities such as 
cleaning Kawangware village in which 
children from both tlienflucnlLaving ton 
and the i impoverished 'Kawangware 
participate. Sometimes Lavjngton 
United Church organizes Christian 
camps in which these children mingle 
freely and thus cumc to accept one 
another. 

Every Saturday morning, children 
come to the church for spiritual, social 
uml physical training. They learn the 
importance of 'cleanliness; the process 
of physical growth and development 
:md the .challenges associated with it; 

m iw n> tie responsible citizens of Kenya, 
mill are reassured of God's concern for 
liuinuiiity. They also receive free meals 
f ,,r 'he day. On.Sund:iy, children aren't 
compelled to conus to church, hut come 
on their own volition. 

Thai Lavingron United Church op- 
erates under Ihe auspices of LhreeChris- 
tian denominations - Anglican (CPK), 
Presbyterian (PCEA) and Methodists - 




TOGETHER: The Kawangware slum childra tf! 


is n clear demonstration that where 
Christ is the master, His scrvanls can 
work ns a team in .spile of the small 
differences they may -have, 

Like any oilier minislry, Lavinglon 
Church has had her own shore of chal- 
lenges in her service to the comm unity. 
Thv lirst opposition came. from Ihc 
Lavinglon neighbourhood iisclf. "Resi- 
dents accused the church of introducing 
shim life to Lavingron". says- Mrs 
Kiriammia. 

Do they still hold that view? "No", 
she replies. "In tact ilicy now appreciate 
the action of the church. !lliey even 
bring gilts to assist those in the 
programme." 

But why? "They have now realized 
that Christians can lead the way in pro- 
viding solutions -to social problems". 
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«of posh.Lavipgton ip a group photograph at LflVington United Chorch. 
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sliesajrs.Ekiii. iihtchuich hasn’t 
complcielyrct- ly-sboul and idle 
cliildteiifioniL 1 «! in Lavinglon, 
slid has nevenh reduced incidents 
of mugging pc ) common in the 
area. Fuiihfio i hy shown that 
ratlwr than unk rnt on street ur- 
chinsoslhep.'-j :donc inllie past, 
there isaUiiti itive. 

Periiaps the :inesling aspect 
of this mil'll) i teachers' deep 
love for diildrt. ifce desire to help 
them imdentr neatest mystery 
in life -Gol 

As they 14 : relevant Chris- 
tian message c fiticular Satur- 
day. some of p ien in the senior 
class, obvioud; llteir minds else- 
where, played' and made jokes. 
This, however,? dampen the spirit 


of the teacharB whosc.goal is to bring 
hope where there is none. They have 
realized that little offered in love con 
benefit multitudes just like the two fishes 
and five loaves bcnefilted over 5000 in 
Jesus' time. 


The slirill and clearly uncoordinated 
voices of tltc younger children as they 
sing: “Mwipibieni B'wana wimbo mpya 
k'wa maanaametendn tnambo yaajabu" 
(.sing a new song to the Lord for He has 
done. wonders; during a- Bible lesson 
seem to be a fulfilment of the prophecy: 
Out of the lips of infants and. children 
will comc-out praise. 

There is no doubt these children are 
singipg from'tleep within their hearts. 


This- also proves that there arc some 
people out there living nnd practising 
Kingdom values. 

It is also elenr that service - whether 
rendered in church or in the secular 
world - the minister needs n hcurtful of 
grace and love; and that there is no 
dichotomy between secular and reli- 
gious service ns God is inlep-csted in the 
whole person. Ministry is everything 
that Jesus wants the church to do in the 
world as outlined in Luke 4:18-20 • 
preaching to the poor, reaching the op- 
pressed, and healing the sick. 

Besides serving children, the church, 
also caters for the. elderly and young 
single mothers through their “Adopt a 
Granny" and‘Tuendelee' > progranrmes l i 
respectively. 


Ex- street boy tuns 
to urban farming ' 

Believe it or not, a former street boy has „ 


I Z T 1 y ert ™ urn «« chl,d ^ n 10 Believe it or nor, a former street boy has 
J he 111 school says Mrs Kirianmnn, but converted a 500 square foot space into a 

■ pa) [f tchool ^ e6 - Those who don’t do piggery, chicken coop and a goat shed 
well enough to pm secondary school He keeps 35 pigs. 250 chicken, 20 goats’ 

■ are 8 ivcn V0Cilljnnfl l faming in caqieh- 60 geese and about 50 rabbits 

■ tty, dress-making and cookery to make And all this in a most hostile part of 

\ . c . m s f 1 ' rd, ? ll! - ^ church also pro- the infamous Maihare Valley where the 

■ Vldas the,n w,lh blankets and lamps. struggle for survival is a daily battle 

!□ recognition of the fact that « hun- M odds ‘ . . . . . 

0V all(l sick child can’t go to school. . , . , P 61501 ' ^ behind this near-impos- 
(iowever blight, ill children in the *, * “f 1 1 ^ atrick ’ Ma ' rta I a fobher 
ptogranunc receive free medical ex- S ^ UC , ™ stor y 18 R -Wg challenge 

.miinalim ihrico a year. The church also 001 only . !o the . ino f e ,han 50.000 street 
-■ ’ .fiic-. |:i-.i:.-i hygk-ne and encourages P? rsons ! n Nairobi alone but to other 
; I 1 ' ' - IO .1 cl: me.lic.ll ,,(tenlion for. Kcn V ans respective of their social stnnd- 

I- 1 .riiildrcnfnmi huBjntels v.hcirevcr .. 

I hey fall sick, besides feeding thdm on . , f 0 ™ 1 workor 111 Mathnre - VaUey 

II balanced diet every Sal unlay. guided me across dirty narrow path ways 

. and smelly garbage to Mainn’s "farm” 

■ Situated in nn upp.-r clnss'urca but 1, R plot whcre-Muslixus force fully , 

having to oarer for children nf lowly evicted former occupants la&l January 
background, tho ohuich is faced with an - elaimingthal u had been given to them to 
uphill bisk. of thb^a cliildien ' Ut *'u '.ffraaneteiy'. . 1 

feel inferior to their affluent coupler- ! Pr0m outeid®. there -was no sign of a- I 

fiaui andjlha cbuich lias (p leach then, I 

not mly l.owlo aocppt the.nsHvoi.bii, - ; , 


By Jeff Mbure 

who alter a brief introduction, lookus to 
the upper most end of his house. This 
was the “farm." Thero were Uiree huge 


Maiaaamtfj!loy.»Afewdays 

ago, I slaugi^f^ huge pig and 
sold Ihc meat ^people. 1 had to 

kill it because |Uv e birth some of 

■ ■ . MlL. . 


o _ ihepigl«l*f ea . 

pigs in one corner and two -piglets in mother was ^ 
another. -native. It * 
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BELOW LEFT: Patrick and Jane Maina outtkle their Mathare 
"farm". ABOVE: Two of the pigs they |teep. Other animals are ; 
rabbits besides geese and chicken. / 

problem,’' he-jaid. 

jo.rm.^^500 ; J— -£K£5“gS 

TOeyUkei:Inlh^^.^c^vcto 

them what we-are,,doing-U worthwhile > • ■ , , . ■ «. • . 

and that the meat ia good for evciyqne. lalentoll the Whir we ■ 


and that the meat it good for evetyqne. raluntil I aske<l him, whO^he Other we • 

Rabbit iiusat is the only meat that the was. Ha then daU^d out his wife 

poor people here can. affok^" explained .. He.P»cl^ J^t. whatevw sudees?: , 
the hSeu*an firmer;, -I. .- ,v . he m 

Maine ink that it) artas likeMatnam; !;• P ar |5 er -T , . vrj.! . v 
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where space is-gQld, rabbi ts cajj provp to , v • 
be good inveatmept becais^of the little ( nv 
space they iequife^ He says he hak heeft . , - vi{ 
able tc^rtj rtbbiiS;Welkhipg'up n • °® 
kg ^Uw3«h6 sell rito|oe#ijiptpto'fqr : Sh ^ 
■ 135 ppiabj,;;# fi - ; '?** 

- j it waj for a dm^ rewn lhafch^a ; EH 


Odd, ain’t It, this rapport 
between Mol and Raila? 


Surprises io politics never cease. 
There is seemingly a new found - 
friendship between President 
Daniel arap Moi and Lang'ata 
Member of Parliament Raila 
Odinga, This rapport was 
crowned by the muohpublicised 
send ofT of Ihe president by Mr 
Odinga when, the former was 
leaving for the.Habitat II s uni mil 
in Turkey. 

The Raila star was greatly 
boosted when he successfully, 
tendered for- the purchase of the 
KTsumu mollasses plant, which 
the Moi government abandoned 
after spending billions of tax- 
payers' money onit in the mid- 
eighties. 

For a long time,- Raila \m 
been keen that the project rc F 
mains in Western Kenya, and 
especially in tho ownership of 
Luo Nyanza. Little did the local 
people expect that the maverick 
FORD-K' MP would one day 
wish to own it. 

He offered Sh 570 m i llion for 
the mollasses plant to ensure that 
the project remains in the hands 
of Nyanza people. 

After the Kisumu mollasses 
plant auction, another interest- 
ing side of an Odinga. story 
emerged for the fipt time. Presi- 
dent Moipublidy announced his 
support for Ihe Raila FORD- 
Kcnya faction in ihcun-ondiug 
lcadcrshipwranglcs afflicting the 
once leading opposition party. 

Raila has been quarrelling 
with another party faction steered 
by the current recognised leader 
of the official opposition party, 
Mr Michael Kijapa Wamalwa. 

Since ihe- party factions held 
their N atiortal Delegates Confer- 
ence in Thika in. March, leader- 
ship disputes have emerged, ne- 
cessitating the two groups to.go 
to court to establish who among 
them has the power of-the people 
to lead FORD-K. 

At the time the president was 
expressing his support for Raila, 
the case was 'still in the High 
Gourtand it came as a surprise to 
many that the- president decided 
to jnmp the gun and publicly 
support Raila. Some bit of dam- 
age control has since been done. 

But that is neither here nor there.' 

' That the president abused the. 
rule of law, the independence of 
the judiciary and the general re- 
spect for justice 10 support Raila 
goes a long way to establish the 
passion that he has recently found 
for the late Jaramogi Oginga 
Odinga's most outspoken son; ' 

- In his own- words, the presi- 
dentsaid it'was not a question of 
kw, but that pf common sensa tor 
■ know that Raila wa? the bona, 
fide leader of FORD-Kenya'r 
since he had fulfilled all thal waa 
'required by the low to liold that 
position. ; 

. Foremost the, president ; has 
' , ho business interfering with Whdt 
. k already in the pbrridors of jiis- 
,- i. tice ind two. jtie aJijo tins no bust- : 
; nesB advisutg any political party 
; ; :in lljis country, except his bwn ■ 
.Kanii. 3 -■•. • ■ .■ 

whattnenreiidentdidwasto 
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By James Katululu 

and equally that of other po] ideal 
parties. 

To quote Wamalwa, people 
like Moi need to seek advice 
before touching on issues that 
they are apparently not sure- 
about. 

Only president 
can now 
save Nairobi 


Our once "green city in Ihe sun" 

. is sinking and slinking. When I 
was in class five in the eighties, 
my- geography teacher used to 
ask Iheclnss which was Ihe most 
beautiful city in East Africa and 
my classmates and I would an- 
swer in a chorus that Nairobi was 
indeed that city. 

. If I am asked that question 
today, 1 would say Nairobi is the 
dirtiest and murkiest city that I 
have ever been to and if my 
teacher has Visited Nairobi in the 
lost two nr so years, she would 
give me full marks. 

That tli is city is going to the 
dogs by tltc hour is a matter ol 
common sense. Driving from all 
corners of its suburbs, one is 
greeted by sticky and stinking 
garbage and clater-size pat- holes. 

I do not -want (he buck to 
remain at the doorstep of Mayor 
JohnMwangi Kingo'ri 's parlour. 
True, the mayor of this city has a 
big role in its well-being arid 
general maintenance, but MayoT 
Kiogo’ri and "his group at City 
Hall cannot do this single- 
handedly. 



; - , pj* Haps get overexcited about 6/ - 
newly found rapport -with Raila 
•. ,\vHiph hr Winded fo the party 
■ , apd pfUfoqal affaire. To me, jhat 
is tfosblule abtiseof ptjtveri what- ; 
!*'W Messrs; Mob Odfygfl ; 
ntyjrt jiaVesh aridl?^ ,lKppf i^l» 
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The government, mus t wake 
' Jp. Lip service wUl nbt dc any- 
thing for this town apd tfieYutjbri 
at large, This. cqurltry is lofiing ; 
i blllionS of shillings every year, 
siniply b^jdaiise sp|pe- people in 

■ its -leadership are greedy, lax or- 
generally stupid. Why? They 
'onlyihlnk thalthi^ U Ihoir town 
and as- long as they have- whgt 
the^ need,,, the n^ejs ’. of ' ©thap: , 

■ .Kenyans pjidfoedquntiy ’ awCli,;; 
' being Can gt> io hoj. ‘ r 

Driving irtti^cityqeptre, one 
oannothejp brrt Wcmdejr Whether 
!r xriybody oyer car^s . about; thfe- 
: . welfei# of this cqimfryf todd^ and 
^ iij&Mt uutprise., 

: is thaltbik is thcfov<^ithat hosto* 

; ;the . ^called big^ig^-m ^busiO, 


ness, politics and the know-it-all 
of this country who will stop at 
nolhingtogct what they lust for. 

The once aggressive mayor 
is never heard ol anymore. Per- 
haps he has realised that to get 
water from a stone is not as easy, 
as he previously thought. The 
political giant that wasonce Wil- 
liam ole Ntimama is no more, 
perhaps his gigantic ego and thirst 
for power have been vanguished 
once and for all. 

So, whom do N airobi ans turn 
to? The president of this Repub- 
lican my opinion. 

The president must act. He 
must instruct his lieutenants ihnt 
they must provide service, other- 
wise future generation swill curse 
him. It is him that they -will see 
marc than the Ntimainns or 
King’oris as the chief architect 
of this mess. It is him, they will 
say consigned Nairobi tu the 
dustbin. 

By elections 
were to say the 
least a sham 

I’m sure that most of you, like 
me. kept yam lingers crossed the 
whole uf Iasi week, waiting to 
see who would emerge the win- 
ner and where during Monday’s 
parliamentary nnd civic by-elec- 
tions. 

Il'yoLi we re d isapp- ■ in let i then 
you were not alone. The elec- 
toral process was a sham, the 
electioneering was was and the 
results a disaster. 

John Hiiroun Mwhu, the bass 
of Lhc Party of Independent Can- 
didates of Kenya (PICK) and a 
contestant for the Wcsilmidsseni 
will tell you dial the Electoral 
Commission illegally allowed 
some parties to participate in die 
election, while other candidates 
will tell you that they were clob- 
bered and injured during elec- 
tioneering.. 

Fredrick. Fide Lis Guino, who 
was announced the winner in 
Westiands, will bear the shame 
of being the most unpopular leg- 
islator in the Seventh Parliament 
for he only gat there will] a mere 
L2G4 votes,- Ihe fewest for any- 
body elected to parliament in the 
history of this country. 

So. wiiy did all these things 
happen during the Monday by- 
elections? The Justice Zacheus 
, Chesoni Electoral Commission, 
is taking its [ work, for granted 
: Period. 

The by-electiona werenol the 
first oneB since the ! 952 general 
.■ elections. The Commission lias. 

seen what njonsensc people have 
' made, of the electoral process in. 
past elections and yet ithaS been; 
dragging its feet about rectifying . 
Iha .situation. " . ; 

: Riples hayc beep flouted wi(h : 

! '.impunity and the Coinroissfon 
' : continues io isstke threats and 
' : makeprorpises Lhjat itseentihgly 
will never irahslate into reality^ . 
r , v ;If-votert.can be (iyad?ed oh 1 
V;.;. tiio qomination day, ohe ; paity. 
illj -.cSsn nWlify! | is' noiriinatipn -for ja - 
feW Ho bifoes can be g iyeti, 


ji'ij^U.W tfiose.bf Mcjn^y^hiivt lifoi 
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Born-again responds to 

charge of being lustful 

I solute you brothers and sisters. m " 

My .former teacher in nniritiinl ^ j— -■ i . ... . 


I solute you brothers and sisters. 
My .former teacher in spiritual 
lows. Professor Mac' Gmambo 
once told me that we are living in 
a really rotten world.... a -world 
devoid of morals, decency or the 
fear of God; where people invent 
unprintablesins that almost take 
*ne devil by surprise. 

They are in thesame category 
of people who erucified the in- 
nocent Messiah. - When he., the 
Lambof God, resurrected on the 
third day, they were utterly flab- 
bergasted. They dlidn’t want to 
confess to what they saw but 
rather concerted the lie of the 
cenlury, albeit cheap; "the dis- 
ciples of Jesus stole His Body 
from the tomb when the guards 
had fallen asleep." 

■These people would want the 
world to believe that the dis- 
ciples of Jesus had gone past the 
Roman guards (the high disci- 
plineof a Roman guard was com- 
mon knowledge) and. slole the 
body of Jesus^ 

What is more these people 
infact had enough time to un- 
dress Jesus and leave his cloak 
behind. The astute Roman intcK 
ligence officers neither recov- 
ered the body of Jesus- nor any 
tangible piece- of evidence. 

More interesting is the fact 
thaiit isiho guard who was alleg- 
edly fastvasleep when the body 
of Jesus was stolen, who swore 
foal it was the disciples of Jesus 
who had stolen his body. Trust < 
the Roman guards to see in their I 


This Is a "with light 
touch" article- by 
Magee wa Magee. The 
setting Is an imaginary ' 
Christian Court (God's 
Standards Christian 
Court, in short GSCC, 
where contemporary 
issues tliat affect 
Christians are 
addressed: The writer Is 
a Born-again law 
stildent at the University 
of Nairobi. 

tian Court) listening to nn inter- 
esting case. A young mHn who 
professed to be born-again was 
brought before me chnrged by 
his conscience, inter alia, with 
being lustful. Facls of the case 
were as follows: 

(i) Hi wifi known to watch inov- 
ies and T.V programmes that 
bordered on pornography. Evi- 
dence? A set of-hjs video lanes. 

(ii) He was known to undress 
many n woman with his eyes, his 
imagination ravishing the same, 
Evidence? The way he would 
sheepishly stare at women. 

A( l! _ 
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charges Against him as frivolous, 
vexatious, parochial, and actu- 
ated with malice. 

In defence to the allegation 
that he watched dirty 
programmes, he said that .there 
was nothing dirty about the 
programmes. Yes.... the 
programmes had frequent scenes 
of -raw-sex but tfex was created 
by- God and' hence was good 

“Why I watch them? just to 

please my eyes (read flesh)." the 
brother explained in an exosper- 
.aled voice.- 

He would want nie to believi 

•Uoi •! . 


TS-Tu r men ‘ He would w ^"ie to believ, 

I rc^i„h^ a, ° Ch r 8C l l I i:ct ’ sex scenes would triage, 

er « d another blmd no body (read biological) ormen 
brother who had a similar Drab lol re«Wn„. ^ STiS^ 


ouch is the world weare liv- 
infrin. Sony for digressing. 1 was 
saying wo live in a rotten world. 
.Nonetheless it is possible to live 
pjfre lives, for Jesus, overcame 


g ~ “Hvuici uiixiu 

brother who had a similar prob- 
lem. He would board a manyanga 
and that would be the beginning 
of .his troubles. He would at 
times- sit next to a lady in the 
packed manyemga. The brother 
would squirm and curse. 

On seeking advice from Pas- 
tor. Aidrin Oji, he was told to 


* men- 

tal response from him. This was 
definitely untrue -unless the 
brother was a stHtue.or biologi- 
cally abnormal. Of course I kept 
those observations to myself as 
of that time. 

In response to .the allegation 
that he undressed-women with 
his eyes and mentally ravished 
ihem, the brother chose to keep 


"The devil himself knows not 
_ the mind of man:" 

| "Bui is it true that you sheep- 
ishly stare at women as alleged 
by your conscience?'' I ehquired 
of the accused person. 

The brother paused for a while 
nnd when he spoke he stunned 
everyone. "Yes, it is. But this 
does not mean I’m lustful, it is a 
misinterpretation," he said. 

Nature and custom agree in 
conceding to all males the right 
pf at-lcast two distinct looks a f 
every comely female without 
violating the rules of courtesy 
and decency," he explained. 

Picture pali ar y 

The first look is nccesnry to 
define the person of lha indi- 
vidual one mee^s so as to 
recognise an acquitance: any 

-unusual attraction detected in a 

first glance is sufficient apology, 
for a second," he continued. 

"It is astonishing how over- 
sensitive some vulgar beauties 
are to .the slightest demonstra- 
tion of this kind,” he dropped his 
bombshell. 

Before wehad recovered from 

that epithet, he added an equally 
surprising rejoinder. 'The world 
is a picture-gallery where pretty 
faces framed in enchanting bod- 
ies are meant to be seen, and 
everybody has a right to see 
them," he concluded. 

By this time the brother had a 
terriblesmile....# smile that con- v 

veyed self-condemnation. I was * 

not sure whatever This brother Jj 
had read about Jesus teaching * 
about adultery in the Bible. 

I- opened the Christian slat- 
ute-cqm-compass - the Bible - n 

and read from Mathew 5:28 be- V1 

fore delivering my judgment. " 

Judge for yourselves whether it “ 

is right for a Christian tobehave le 

like .that. 



Quakers are a small Protestant 
community which originated ir 
Britain around 1650 and later 
spread to North America. 
Through missionaries, Quaker- 
ism spread to Africa at the end of 
| the nineteenth centory. 

In Kenya a mission was 
opened at .Kaimosi -in 1902 
amongst the Luhyapeople. There 
are now signs that the Friends 
Church, as it is known in Kenya, 
is spreading into other areas - 
notably in neighbouring Nandi 
district. 

Since independence many 
Kenyan Quakers have been pre- 
occupied with struggles over 
leadership and property and there 

are at lanet f *) 


By Ronald Watt» 

senseof the meeting” afierafoS 
discussion of the issue. Meetingi 
are open toall people on spiritual 
journeys and in fact one of U* 
early names for Quakers m 

"Seekers of Truth.” 

Relevant messages for Af- 
rica; 

1. Corruption: (Ref Matthew 
5.34) Cromwell said he couldn't 
influence Quakers "either with 
gifts, honours, offices or pieces." 

2. Fair dealings: (Ref Psalm 
37 .30) "Are you honest and truth- 
ful in word and deed? Do you 
-maintain strict integrity in your 
business transactions? 'Are you 


are at lout ? i — ■ business transactions? Are yoi 

i 4 a ' mTh 

; Theologwol'college'at Kaimosi ? llh- 

confideml^ Z :X,f f^ ye u ar,llIS 1725) advocated educado 

S y B IT tha ! an all,- abolition of the deathpe 

^ ^ow Jni em n 8 l W Ch for a wide ran 8 e of offence 

-r- fcp — 

H? " a "°"‘ U Elizabeth Fry (1780-1 

X5'r?«rc f : Qraker ' ™ 

Sar examples that 4. Unemployment: (Ref l 

r do - . . . „ _ peaceful social order is ....as 

ism a?a PMC,p,es of Quaker ‘ of the fruits of our lab 

Sppbon/ifViii^ji . with those less fortunate insi 

cSSSESSSt 1^"* forouiTrivateil 

"The ultimate eriterU to 
The^Holif organisation of work shoulc 

person.. ^ human dignityand service to< 

-Ihitth.iiHaaa ers of solely econa 

performance." Qpaker Jc 

fllct resolution of con- Woolman (17$0-1772) « 

‘°SS^r P0 - 5 - Education* (Ref Luke-2.' 

.Sn SL^ p Wj' 52, Acis 18.1-4).. Quaker Fi 

p er To P n 0 i to . al1 tW,l8S - Practice, 1994: "Noexai 

science toLkSZ*""*** Wn ' naUo ^ has yet been revised i 

and scrfctar* * : 'P“ sln g qf Which will guaran 

aKK 111 source8 of wisdom nature" (23:79). • 
spiritual authority. vpbacS education should 

SMstlntwrttt : MgSKtS 

employ pastors the- church fol- (23.84) ' 6 V ' 

** eWresponsibtUty of pe^mism anddomau^ 

' 8 ^ u WlworkhatilwhenIwor 

worshtp, Dunngwora hip Friends ► be' able to set i job mVtf 

v, "WhyiljoiiW’I plw foTfltotu 
^ ! : • ; • •' • '' --.'WhicK-.- tri'it'v'-; navarchtfrioiein-' 


.nonetheless it is possible to live stop ,nisbehav^g£e aback f ravished had read about Jesurteach 

pfte lives, for Je5Uf.-ov«CBme chose !° abom adul^ L .he B bT 

So?G^ be " m ^ ght “ US ““U-bWtaSfiSSS KttrS lopeaed^eChnata,,. 

wsrex Mrrsrr 

saSS = sa: . J^fSisasr 

GSCC (Oo d g Steiidaid Cbm- accu.td b ro l h e , dton,l., Rl fe .abeh,v 
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saiy of its pastoral work amone Ethiopia and Egypt. ' “ P in h ne ' habwe, and Namibia. 

Africanitl^s year. 8 ■"Il.in.aj^g.aremTan. in dS?™ h » — tat 

William Collins, Albert zania and.29 in Kenya," S ay a Fr auchu mediS^f™ ch,llen 8'» for the society in Ih'e 

Good, Louie B ayles r and Joseph Healey. ^ Tanzania; they Krvt ooinnmnicatiomtoth^S'h- 8 ^“" a^ad. Fr Healey men- 

Braiuiign. the fint four misiiog. in eight Catholic dinceeesofDar outaidepaatorJ^^TrtJZ? ^‘hapowingutbanization 

ari«-of ftia congregation, 2 « Sal.am, Iringe. .Geha, el.UaS ’ H “ J ' !y P™* 8 * berng ■ experienced by 

nved in Musoma, Tanzania, in Mu soina, Mwanza, Rulenee Anart fmm . . - many countnes on the continent 

A,.-...* iAd< . in cl: ! . - go ’ APW t from ordained nnests. and singled out single mothers 

and erosion of African values as 
possible outcomes oif this. pro- 
cess, whose effects on the lives 
of the African people will to 
great. 


mss .of Bus congregation, ar- “ Salaam. Iringa, -Geita, elaborated. ' ’ ' y 
nved in Musoma, Tanzania, in Musoma, Mwanza, Rulenxe Aosrt fmm mj.- j 
A ugust 1946. ' Shinyanga and Singida T« 
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sponsible in the. use of money 
entrusted to you?" 

3. Respect for life; (Ref 
Matth.5.7) John Betters (1654- 
1725) advocated education for 
all, -abolition of the deathpenaliy 
for a wide range of offences and 
colleges for the poor and unedu- 
cated. 

Elizabeth Fry (1780-1845) 
visited prisons and campaigned 
for totter conditions. Inspired by 
American Quaker, William 
Saveryj 

4. Unemployment: (Ref Scon 
Bader Constitution,' 1963) "One 
Of the main- requirements of i 
peaceful social order is ....a shar- 
•ing trf the fruits of our labours 
with those less fortunate instead 
of working for ourprivate secu- 
rity." 

"The ulfimale criteria in the 
organisation of work should be 
human dignity and service tooth- 
ers instead of solely economic 
performance." Qpaker John 
Woolman (17^0-1772) cam- 
paigned to reduce working hours- 
to 6 hours per day. 

5. Education: (Ref Luke-241-*. 
52, Acfs 18.1-4).. Quaker Faiili 
and Practice, 1994: "No exami* 
nation has yet been revised Ihe 
passing qf which will guaranty* . ; 
wisdom Of ctrlttue" (23.79). ; 

“Peace education shopld be ■ 
seen as. an inteMal part ptw 






Meet Kavetsa Adagala, a 
confessed 
feminist 


Kavetsa Adagala wears many hats. She 
k a women’s, liberator, a university 
lecturer and a researcher. 

“I am a committed feminist because- 
it ii my conviction that feminism, just 
like nationalism, seeks to dp away with 
oppressive social structures of a biased 
patriarchal system, Dr Adagala told this 
writer recently- at the Main Campus.of 
Ihe University of Nairobi. 

Dr Adagala who has been a lecturer 
(or the last 20 years, says in seeking to 
libersle society, in this way, feminism 
is a form or expression of humanism. 

"Some people call this womanism 
and this essenti ally a Love of woman for 
herself.. It is very much like patriotism 
which is alove of one’s own country," 
she says. 

“In my view, wc have two basic 
things which keep all women from .at- 
taining their potential; (he biased inher- 
itance of land and cattle and also the 
social institution of paying bride price," 
she says. 

According to the university don, 
these two things had incapacitated 
women from their childhood and 
throughout their lives. The liberation 
should be. directed not only at women, 
but at men as well “after that we can nt 
least shift the emphasis so that “we can 
tallcmoreon issues of concern to young 
ftomeftand me nv that is gender issues." 

What docs she think about her posi- 
tion at the university? “Challenging 


By SethMusisi 

because I-work with youths and teacn- 
ing them. One feels a tremendous 
amount of responsibility, as doing so is 
shaping their future." 

Conversely the young people.nlso 
challenge her to stay on top of her 
teaching profession developing agenda 
and social issues. And in her capacity as- 
a researcher, she feels challenged to 
keep in touch with the pulse of her 
country in researching on social sci- 
ences and humanities. 

And as a writer, she thinks thisgives 
her tremendous chance both creatively, 
nnd critically to look at herself and the 
country. And what does she think of the 
women status in this country? 

“Numerically, it makes more women 
in higher education so that if wc do 
statistics we fiml that there is visibility. 
Apart from that, the place where l ain, it 
is vantage point wliich I can use to 
improve the- status of women, one as a 
role model to girls who are growing up 
in the village and at the university," 
notes Dr Adagala. 

Another aspect is social commit- 
ment to engage in activities that high- 
light die condition of women in the 
country. She gives as an example the 
Association of African Women for Re- 
search and Development which she 
-founded a Few yeais ago. The associa- 



Dr Adagald: Womanism is like patriotism 


lion researches into the conditions of 
women, constraints and strategies for 
solving these constraints. 

The don also, participates in other 
associations which cater for advance- 
ment of women. On top of that she is 
involved in.community organisations 
subh as being a member of PTA (Pnr- 
ents Teachers Association) and board 
of governors where, she says, she shows 
the women'B presence and expresses 
their voice. 

Dr Adagala concedes that despite an 
increased awareness of women 1 b issues 
in thecountry.it is still a man's world. 
“Let it be known that we are dealing 


with a system of patriarchy that has 
been in place forthousands ofyears and. 
it is not possible to change it in two 
decodes. It will take a long time, arid the 
point is to keep changing it.” 

She insists that women were geared, 
to changing the world to create room for 
equal opportunity inlhe public sphere. 
The 49-year-old lecturer concurs with 
those who argue that women may be by 
nature pacifists who could perhaps make 
life more bearable in Keny aif they were 
given equal responsibilities with men. 

She strongly feels thftt all- 'citizens 
should participate in setting that gocibI 
agenda. While women .are not strictly 


pacifists, she contends' that they are 
good. at lobbying and negotiating and, 
'other things beingsequal, "what affects 
them, most is that' they have- to keep 
houaeholds-stable," 

Dr -Adagala does not think multi- 
party politics has taken the direction the 
majority Kenyans expected, the reason 
tping that the politicians on the fore- 
front do not ptess for more fundamental 
issues. This has inadvertently gener- 
ated more problems where young and 
old people are thinking differently. 

Little impact 

Dr Adagala says what women 
needed was "a critical mass" in loader- 
ship, in all spheres and sectors of fife. 

For instance, she thinks that even if 
Kenya, continues to have women Per- 
manent- -Secretaries- without the corre- 
sponding rumber of ‘women assistant 
chiefs, women chiefs, DOs and even 
DCs, those women Permanent Secre- 
taries would have little impact or vis- 
ibility. 

“I feel a lot of sympathy for the 
women in decision -making because 1 
know how difficult it is to work and 
makeanimpactin male-dominated sys- 
tem. At the same time, ihe-few women 
in decision-making need to recru it other 
women .at all levels," she anys. 

Horn on September 14, 1947, in 
Vohovole village in Maragoli. Kavetsa 
Adagala received her education at 
Vohovole and Vokoli primary schools 
before moving to KaimosiGirls Board- 
ing School where she sat for her Kenya 
African Preliminary Examination in 
1962. 

Alihough she joined Alliance Girls 
the following year, she was -there for 
there for a year. There family, had to 
team up with father Solomon Adagala 
who had been posted- to (he Kenyan 
Embassy in theUnitedSfates as Educa- 
tion Attache. 


Men told to let women enjoy right to vote 


Ugandan men have been -cautioned 
against interfering -with the democratic 
rights of their wives or in any way 
discriminating against them for exer- 
cising their right to vote for candidates 
of individual choice. . 

“Husbands keep off your bands from 
your wives and letthem eqjoy and exer- 
cise their newly recognised freedoms ” 
Supreme court judge Justice Benjamin 
Odeki said in reaction to reports that a 
number of women had been battered 
ihroughoul the country in the.aftermath 
of the recently concluded presidential 
polls. The judge paid it was a criminal 
offence for husbands to beat their wives 
for voting candidates of their choice. 

Justice Odoki,.whowas officiating 
at ihe launching of Guidebook on Do- 
mestic Violence said that wife batter: 
mg. assaulter any form bf disorimioa--, 
tlon against women wm prohibited hy 
Uganda’s ne^v constit^tiqn. -v .; - ; 

According to.presp.arid bther re- : 
ports, a numbd- qf woipeh were beaten 
’*nd Invariably in thnidated for support- 1 ! 1 

• uig. actually voting fdfor. celebrating 

• J? Victory pf\a candidate’ their ■ hUS- 1 

■ . Ws. did not faVoiir; 

/■ivjjl? ^;iricideht, iepto : lCisisi'of 

■ ^ iy*fl dyo :i jn "Bairt<frp^Uia^da,| Wa|: 

- ^krtinto*, cpitfa l^.jitisbarid Pejjefc 
fer 1 ^dweri^Ufcem.T 1 
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Shillings -100,000 (USS 1 ,000) over the 


outcome of the presidential elections. 


These developments prompted the 
Alert Group for the Uganda Women’s 
Network (UWN) to petition President 
Museveni and the chairman of the In- 
terim Electoral Commission (EC) to 


Intervene aqdpnta stop to the “toiimi 
dation and harassment of wives by Iheir 
husbands” and do treat any duch vio 
lenceai “serious crime" andpot“do 
mastic dispute." 1 !,'■ 

Thegroup further Mked ihegovern 
ment arid die IEC to tell all Ugand^B 
tha t women ’s -rights are human rights 
andtq re-emphaslzo the fact that women 
■have; “rights as citizens of Uganda. , 

T^ewomEmalsodejrmndedreassur- 
ance; that the government mil; protect 
theriiand their property^ui^^andafWt 
elections ; Th# l group yapia jpolirie to 
alwaVsjto cattw Inwlieipi-thef'e^ in- 
aifon; harassment aim 'Violence. 
sti'yjomeii.;..;-’ 1 '-;- _j: 
S^d^tice|C^kli,“Suqhyia are 
q^ifc 'imttonstitutional,: degrading . 
| { and Ithpcri^ptabie in ;a free aiid ddmo- - 

., r . ... , l L icratifc ^ciety fikebura* Womenlhave 
. equal i(nocraUcrighU| vritlt'mei^atKl 
J 1 - .- 1 1 doiw haveto consulttheir husbands on 
case* f; wJp> ; ioybtd.for 
' - - ^jn ^ta.iqwn staked .$ 


President 
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tares Or friditklns which aib against the 


dignity, welfare or interests of women 
or which undermine Iheir status, Justice 
Odoki said, - adding, “the battered 
women’s syndrome could lead to de- 
spair and hopelessness 

He suggested that there was need to 
pay more attention to the-psycho logical 
consequences of domestic violerico as 
one way of averting suchr despair and - 
hopelessness. 


Hie guidebook was writ(hri by the 
National AjssaciatirinofWomen Judges ' 
(NAWJ) as a follow -up tQ h taeafthgof . 

the intemation^ As^iationofWortBn' 

. Judges (JAWJ). , E(eld in )992 in Sain - 
’ Diego, -tipited States, die - meeting. ■ 
amongother highlights, resolved to heat - - 
domes tic Violence as a major issue that • >, 
requires invealigaiion atKlpubliopware- : / 
ness-in each individual' member coun- 

. J “i 

The N AWJ wd4 fomiedin ] 9p4 and ■ • 
hris since provided counselling a ^n|i<M8 , 

| to spouses; both,' dterl ahjtt- ^pm^n, PikI _! 
helped in sensitizing thegpritlrdl public 
oijr gepder issues; Nexj AUgusW ihh . 
NAWJ.wUi host a ra^nal ^nforqricc , . 
i for Africa on domestic viojcipcei mar- . < 
riage - apd . property rights; Jfcsti^o 


Mfikasa Kikonyogo, a spokesperson of 
the association said. 


“It pow remains to be /seen whether 
men will heed Justice Odoki’s caution 
during Jhe June 27 parliamentary ejec- 
tions for the 2L4' 1< normal constituency 
seals.” These will be followed by lopal 
authorities elections at a date yet- to be 
announced* . 

In'oneof mqny aiteinpts to address 
ione aspect of gender imbalance, the 
now constitution provides for 39 addi 
tionaleieclive distinct seatsspoettwatt^ 

frirwomeq-oiw for 6acho( the country's 
| ; 39 districts. These wilt to elected on 
Juqe,20, six days ahead Qf ihe| rtorqrel 

. ! COIUttofelfoy pollj'< 


qohrial boito tit|»rtoi«ld i ri'ptr ai^h L fights • 

witli 4 q^u«:f»ritostaiito.; . - TT ’ . 

'. . r . ••••" >" • : 

■ v-i ' ".i 1 \ J •' r :• ; 

. - 1 v it- '.,i i, :•>, 1 - - ■. •; 

, Juit^l^ohyo^Uiari^ 

/reel (fie gender intbalEUicie m tmUgan- 
[,di i 'sqriiep^' wi)fchshP said was largely 


reapopstbie fbr, domestic violencd, • 

aps : : :-.i ; i: : : • 








The latest report sBy the Control- I,* \ H| 
ler and Ahdj tor -Generals of both 1 .- ■ . 

loluuulCfrlusCRJI| . tWoret flirport wlw fund]np 
h- , L.J , irB delfll Such annUfll flnd v-as not initially sought from 

lemenlary estimates as may parliament 

uic government ministries and- I ‘ , MaW 
paras ta tal organisations have I “ Ew8 
generated a lot of interest locally 1 '' 

and witliin the donor commu- 1 1 . 

mty. Both reports read like testi- 1 !\ 

monies of public accounting gone 1 1 '{ 1 

berserk in a system totally Jack- 1 .} ' J W 

ihg parliament control. | : ■ ^ WfjM 

Both reports abound-with ex- I ' j . 

nmptes of billions of shillings of 1 1 i ; ‘-i ■fgj 

HP ' jec^^jtentiar public 1 waste 7 

bej^stified^° Se ,,ri0nty cannof Jf ent ministries, otherwise 
* MBnMB This wonlH ninn» »i, , u , w . n 88 pcnnanent secretaries 

^ ‘ mk* ^ a P os 'tion ofbargml'n^oT submfl ^ e * r estimates to tire Fi- 

WBBKM f® rs °fdie4iidget'to arrive at the by scn,,iny 

ouagetaty over-expenditure and 1 \ "* mfm 
monies being spent without par- j • W 
liamenUry approval,: gross mis- ! : ‘ 

l4n& T' " best position for tlie bencfiL of ‘ , 

thC C ° Untry “ d to cffitivcly havetccTsTto h S d^ d ^ 

outright frauds. 1 

Like a routine ritual . both re- 1 

HI a 

.ports will be subject to scrutiny | 
by the -Parliament Public 'Ac- 
«Mints Committee and the Pub- 
lie Investments Com mittee. Both 1 
of. i hem undertake a post mortem 1 

on wasteful expenditure whose 1 

H year’s US budgct t0 b g fl , lianced fr01 * Be- 

mm mm C o m - 

diagnosis has no -apparent modi- 1 

cation. 1 

MMM| eroment or even disband the^- anned" ^deal b u d° K ' 

io 0 measure, the two rHBrMSiSl 


engaged in the futile exercise of f 

.^ e °" ase in ministers do not camouflaeaTl! ^ 

chasing a wild goose in so far as 1 1 f 

He had to^hAPM^' p u- legal expenditure in annua] bud- ' - ^ 

Iheculprits are concerned orclos- WWMBB8K 

ing the paddock after the horse SfflHHBi 
has bolted in regardlo the public 1 
funds. This is basically because | 
any recommendations- hy the W5SSI5™® 
committees have no forccof law. msldcnt Bill < 

Chronologically, which could ConsrMAWn 

^irgrom^u^Tboth 8 M °-° d that 

^Tho cletu-ly wha t steps wouto t^uken if 

JintoD af America... had to bargain with ^ House as a whofeTSrs K 


1 ; J : i*»o -fUDiic noavy With Uie gov 

i . Investments Committee, given the fact thaLt 

i ( ■ Standing Order 149 - Library essentially the Spc 

• '! Committee, other members malt 

. • Standing Order 150 - nim. 

CSS'? am,Ual ? su PP le *' ent °ry esti- c 
"«« °f expenditure presented t 

J * S ,he Hmse « » shall think fit, 

‘ Phq °' °r ™ sMl be referred to the s 


out government b 
y contributions b] 

•usi ness than or forni should be u 

list ness than made in melt estimates for the h 

t the opposi future consistent with the pr oner n 


T “pmion. unaor unapt erVoftb 

K- colour, religious faith or sex. lion of Kenya," 

.! - Human nghts are recognised Although tho.c< 

TP! eodpioteciedby ihlernatioiug provides for freedoms 

Accorify to Uie United ; foe citizens are also* 
?4;.i ,i Nebons, the guhrdianof Ihb Uni- oxertise them. With n 

i.ii ; p; - ! , i - man human , ity; Thjti -is w|w ' S pe 

e Cons tj til- There are other special cir- ditions tE are- 6 ^^ 11 C ° n_ ' fiducatl0n or other Welfare. A: . UAuc ft 

cymstanceswhen killing of per- of law i P° rM,l «“ffsrinS &om mi infec- MOW ^ 

institution sonmaybojuBtifiedinlaw.Tivw - “ ■ 0ne u» held liu _ 1 , 

; mid rights; includowhen one is defending ^^^easeorik'ofunsoundi '• 

ixpected to oneself against another’s vio® fo ISSSk ^ 

M^nsibtU len^c which ii.likeiy ta -laM-'to :■ ■ 

seiljd. freq- death, of when dofendine one's . miult im .W? n - '■ ; , keriya Uleialiv' mw i ■ W??* ■'! 1 


US - Africa || |§|g§|g 
relations |^H| 
revisited BbMB 


CROSSWORD 




TheUniled States' relations with 
Africaduring the Cold War were 
ba^ed oil the former ' s economic, 
-inUitaiy and Strategic interests 
while the latter choked in the 
dust and cross-border strife 
characterised most of Africa, re- 
sulting in chronic refugee crises, 
abject poverty, endless famine 
and subsequently, the collapsc- 
df emerging economies. 

In the US, the end of the Cold 
War' triggered - .and intensified 
emphasis on democratization and 
rupeciforhuman rights as guide- 
lines for her foreign policy. 

This book is an examination 
of the past, present and possible 
future US - Africa relations. It is 
a collection of papers from spe- 
cialists -in American studies 
■whose focus is on security, poli- 
tic-economic anddiplomatic ties. 

It is divided into three sec- 
tions - “US and Africa: Political 
and Security Considerations," 
“US* Africa Bilateral Relations" 
and‘‘US - African Policy: Future 
Direction for the 2 1st Century.’’ 

The topics explore related is- 
sues. These are democracy and 
human rights, foreign relations, 
security apdCoId War, tile econo- 
mies of foreign aid, and educa- 
tional and cultural issues. 

The writers are scholars from 
notonly Africa but also USA and 
India. They have exhaustively 
analysed past, present and future 
US positions and policies in Af- 
rica, and African positions and 
policies towards the United States 
of America. 

They expose mistakes, mis- 
calculations and -misguided 'ac- 
tions made by both US and Afri- ■ 
*an governments during the 30- 
year period. 

In Chapter One Godfrey 
Muriuki analyses Africa nod the 
Cold War and says: US policy 
geared towards preventing the 
'Soviet Union from dominating 
the continent. Inevitably, Africa 

became the surrogate background ' 
for the contending forces for the 
superpowers." He.has exempli- 


Title: The United Slates and Af- 
rica (Front Independence to the 
End of Cold War) 

Editors: Munene Olewe- 
Nyunya J. D. ami Korwa Adar. 
Publisher: East African Educa- 
tional Publishers 1995 
Reviewer: George Jakoyo. 

Bed his assertion by referring to 
the 1974 drama when US sup- 
ported Emperor Haile Selassie 
of Ethiopia while her rival, the 
USSR, backed Siad Barrc of 
Somalia.” 

’ But no sooner had Mengistu 
Haile Mariam successfully shot' 
his way into power during the 
1974 Ethiopian revolution titan 
there was a complete reversal of 
roles by the Superpowers. 

■This time around Moscow 
supported Mengistu while Wash- 
ington quickly arranged a 
rapprochment with Barrc. 

In Section Two the focus is 
on relations between the US and 
Kenya, Uganda, Zimbabwe and 
Malawi. Oil Kenya - US Rela- 
tions, Dr Korwa Adar concludes 
that there has been consistency 
in Kenya - US relations since 
1960s upto the 1990s mainly 


The bite Somali dictator Siad Barn... first wooed by 
coihmunists, then capitalists. 


because of both Kenya’s eco- 
nomic system and its strategic 
position. 

In the last section, US - Af- 
rica Policy: Future Direction for 
the 21 si Century, the. contribu- 
tors examine various dimensions 
of US - America relations during 
and immediately after the Cold 
War. 

Their- concerns range (ram 
the impncl.of the Cold War on 
the relations, US efforts in pro- 
moting democracy in Africa and 
US mediations in African con- 
flicts, to Africa- US-lrade trade, 
American military involvement 
in post - Cold War Africa and its 
implications- for international 
law. 

The experiences and impres- 
sions of nn African ambassador 
to the USA are also discussed: 

DrOlcwu Nyunya argues thni 
US internet ions with Africa urc 
guided largely by the goals of the 
Cold War, the US designs for 
global hegemony as well as US 
interests in African strategic raw 
materials -while lawyer Smokin 
Wanjala highlights the fact that 


the Cold War and strategic - mili- 
tary factors motivated US’intcr- 
esls in Africa. 

The hook ignores two areas' 
of prime importance in the US - 
Africa relations. One of them is 
cultural exportation to US from 
Africa of bl ock -aest he l ics during 
the Harlem Renaissance of the 
1920s. The second one is the 
negative- impact of American 
capitalistic tendencies on Africa. 

In Africa there is a sick crav- 
ing and crazy mania for the 
wholesale adoption of the Amc ri - 
can culture. To me (his is a crime 
against the dignity, the integrity 
and the humanity of the African 
society. It is an issue that should 
have featured in the book. 

That notwithstanding this 
book is nu invaluable reading for 
both African and US policy milk- 
ers, politicians, scholars and stu- 
dents uf African - American. af- 
fairs. 

It is well illustrated with sta- 
tistical data and has not ouly a list 
of acronyms but also a bibliogra- 
phy for further reference. 



Across: 

1. A brother to Moses 

3. A pouch 
6. Samuel's mother 

8. The American version of the 
Bible 

9. Seventh musical note 

10. In Mathew 27:47 in KJU the 
name Elijah. 

15. A council as that in Nicen; nn 
Ecclesiastical Council (Abbr.) 

1 6. The Jerusalem Bible ( Abbr. j 

17. A lady leader of Holy Spirit 
movement in Nairobi 

18. Guiltlessly wise 

19. A son of Aniiltn, a. prophet 


Mannual for up-coming journalists 


There has been a major growth 
in media establishments in Af- 
rica, both governmental and pri- 
vate. This growth has brought a 
parallel spurt in schools of jour- 
nalism and mass communication. 

While it may be true that the 
press in Africa has loo often re- 
garded itself as the preserver of 
the status quo rather than a pro- 
tector of the people, critics often 
overlook the formidable intoler- 
antsocicties; brulal.g QVernme| its; 
' thuggish security forces; absence 
of constitutional and legal pro- 
tection; poor- training. facilities 
and uneconomic and therefore 
dependent newspapers. 

Handbook for Africa Jdar- 


Tltle: Handbook for African 
Journalists 

AuthorrA/o/co/m F. Mallette 

nalists not only descibes funda- 
mentals of journalism ranging, 
from reporting to interviewing 
to writing and editing but also 
such techniques as advertising 
sales, newspaper'distributionand 
radio and television broadcast- 
ing- 

This book spells ouUhat suc- 
cessful reportage needs several 
skil Is and attributes, starting with 
integrity, a quizzical mind and a 
passion for accuracy. It requires 
tenacity -and aggressiveness, 
which is not to say rudeness or 


Publisher: World Press Free- 
dom Committee 1995 
Reviewer: Omondl-Ohatl 

brashness but continuing effort ' 
against resistance. 

In most A frioan countries the 
literacy level is still low and 
people often do not understand 
the role of a journalist. 

This book gives beginners 
hope.that a news story is a pro- 
cess and that knowing the -pro- 
cess helps them and even veter- 
ans to recognize where they s land 
and how to.break out their pa- 
ralysis or bolster a Sagging nar- 
rative. • 

One reason why beginners 


often despair is that good writing 
looks so easy. There are no signs 
’ in the finished story of the hard 
work, the search for a lead and 
supporting facts and often count- 
less revisions. And as beginners 
peck out clumsy, halting prose 
they wonder if they can ever pay 
rent as writers. 

The short answer is; intelli- 
gence and ability to organise de- 
tails and above all, writing is n 
craft like cabinet- ni airing. For the 
best, though, writing transcends 
into an art. 

The book is written not only 
for journalism and mass com.- 
muiucalion students but also for. 
beginning and mid-career jour- 
nalists.’ 


who whs sent to Nineveh 


Down: 

] . Hestolerichesof Ciuiami from 
the Lord 

2. Country side, gently sloping 

4, The Malekite king in whom 
Saul spared 

5. A Muslim sect 

7. Bovine -Hoad sucking pest 

11. To jump with sudden burst of 
energy 

1 2. The devil 

13. Arrive at respected destina- 
tion 

14. Cain's brother whom he- 

murdered. 

Solutions 

Across: 1. Aaron, 2. Bag, 6. 
Hannah, 8. A. V. 9. TI, 10. Elias, 

15. E.C, 16. J.B. 17. Akaisa, 18. 
Sly, 19. Jonah. 

Down: 1. Aclmn. 2. Range, 4. 
Agni,5.Shia,7.Aeick, 11. Leap, 
12. Satan, 13. Reach: 14. Abel. 

Prom Page is Answers 

Across: 

I. Pal. 5. Ado, 7. Tan, 8. Pat, 

10. Means, 13. Eden, 15. Rene, 

16. Tenor, 18. One, 19. Tee, 
21:Eel, 22. DDF. 

Down: 1. Pat, 2. Adam, 3. 
Lower, 4. Student, 6. Sonnet, 8. 
Pel, 9, Ten. 11. AEO, 12.'See. 
14. Noted. 17. Reed, 20. Elf; 


Former narking boy turns to urban farming in Mathare 

l~ . , ... -J” un.Di.fo Hi* npiohHnnrc fi-niabniit ■ The Mainas consider themselves . life became easier with the co-op 


From Page 9 

-Directly outside the living room, 
Mamakeeps25Q' chicks. When 
henoticcdour amazement heremarted, ' ’ 
A lime is coming when space -will j?e / 
too small -and man will be fofcfcd |o j. 
manage with whatever is available’’.:. 

As ifthalis not is surprising etlotigh, r! 
he, explained that below- the storeyed : f. 
ojucken coop,. 20 goals land 60, geese. 
*nare the apace during the night. This : 
“oa is a mere 10 by l5 Squarejfeet. {:■ f 
Every evening, Maine and frisiwife F ’• 
omuit the goats and the geese $ 

■ tjfey-arfe-ali safely home . He showed pie , 

: “fferetit kinds of mWifrirlBs Which toy . 
■gives 16 theinirfifli^ jtoehsurt^til^ji 1 ' 
. disease 

tuns. Mi; 


streets of Nairobi looking for employ- 
ment before he ihoughtof rearing geese 
starting with only twp. He bought the 

two, birds with money agobdSamaritan 

had-'given him to buy food/ , 

From this humble start,, the return 
was good. He sold the geese. BRer the 


What do the neighbours feel about 
.his "forming? Initially, their reaction 
and the- local administration was nega- 
ljve.;The area chief wanted himio move 
the piglets- elsewhere, to which Maine 


The Mainas consider themselves .. life became easier with the co-opera- 
self-employed. They work from Mon- tion and sharing wiihiny pariner".They 

day to Saturday leaving Sunday forreat .have two ions, Robert Ngaroiya;and 

and chbrch seryibe; They .-.yvorsliip nt Gerald Kibanya. 'Robert is in nursery 
Eastleigh . Community Ccit&W ..based! .scfaooL •• ■ ' • ; ■ ■ 

PraBhvterian Chitcl. of E«t Africa., ‘ToppaalloUachwchcs.ndNGp. 


me piglds:W5ewiicic, w W1UWI mniiiB ■ , > v . iliArhiiav-KnenfiH Mfifli 

implied' thftUhe only other pltfce he ■■ ,for An^blance Sum fdiiee the 

. widd takdlltoplgs was thechicf scam ji. ; ; ■ d of the ahlmali- miUlipMriR 


was eood He sold the geese. BRer the ■ eouldtakeih&plgs was thechief scamji. ; FromlhekloskMainaeBrns5»i30W . 

first hatchiriaforSh 2,700 and used part Oiherwiselhe neighbours are no longer (net) which lieuses to p H yrentarid a thbi . 

nf tiie monev to buy two goaw for Sli bothered, j ■ •! ,- bflS Ec - requirements. . ■. . 

Poking bttok;.Maipa:recalis Uifll i ! This urban farmer w«s born in 


dangers of the anlmals multiplying 
quickly to the point where weean’t take '. 
1 d are of them”, lie told me expiating 


4ftn Men '■ . • • . JttoOKing uim, i-. .... .-iiiia iuuuii ihiiwi wm m. . ; . ij- -I . . - • ; 

3 ■ -However ' he did notvgive up'ilie - the going hafi been tougljiiii* no out- . ' Mukurwemi, Nycri’dislrici iu l.960. He - furthdri.-My greatest dream is to be 

for n'ioh and was luckv to be 1 iridahelphaslcbiho-by. He particularly was educated locally up, tq,|he-CPE : . able to go back hb nie and s tartt he Same 

I! 1 is ppnc^i»d.-:thatThc surrounding in . -level. v ; i • . proitrctlheresotlWtl^beaWofoMp 

mesa re Vl'whtob'Hetad^pt the ahimaishas not- .’ ■ In ihey^^l9fe^ MairiaiWas-h . -■ 
l A^ U8 M*Wviffln 50 dav-oldchlcka, ' been llwbekl rendering the animals ib .r.‘‘chokora’ intocstn^lsofNpirpbi.Tt' 

ttefed.lbeje ^ » >• J*’ '-iwmi-ru 'cAVvinu are toft fexocnsivo for • -foturaasa alieet bov ihathedepiUtd^O - *whntlnhert mAst la riioro Imvtin n 


I toalr for; t -)' \ if «j 

i ■■ KA.^ ifeeMea tk| i 


m my baits ift fclyerl iq^yojd ekploi- 
ibni^midcif-enteij.. ’ ; ; 

Whatlnbed lobstis iWejahduia 


future as a sUept boy ihatt\i ; ; / Whattnced mbst 

find a baiter jliiitg toI4o r Uo : t»tpTt^d j- i Boitoble-ofea where ( 

collecting bsod .blahritii'co flto fo ets .-iri 


1-4 :s % A v M'lf 





jj fprget, jgne 16»30 r -Mp fc 


'■■'1 


\ r.i: . 






True church 


of Christ 


defined 


The true Churchof Christ js based June and July 1968 I lemniniiH 

S ™ ,he “ h ai * 2- *52 


rather their .stand aside nnd see 
fobcbuntrytom apart by corrup- 
tion at all levels and in aiLaspects 
of national life. 

This is what 'deacon Samuel 
Njuguna -Kabue of. the PCBA 
Kibera church feels; And do 
churches have any role in politi- 
cal matters of this country? 

“You sec, what the churches 
need is understanding the theo- 
logical basis of their involve- 
ment in politics and-hlso under- 
standing what politics is." says 
Mf Kabue. 


belter what politics is than I receiv^H 1 mu n a , w . 


git belter what politics is than 
President Moi who says "Pdli- 
Jiea is life,*' If Christians must 
live they cannot divorce them- 
selves from .politics, s ays Mr 
Kabue noting that “some of thu 
greatest statesmen in the Bible 
*re prophets like Isaiah and 
Jeremiah -who firmly stood 
against the authorities and for 
the welfare of the poor and 
marginalised. 

“They condemned material- 
ism and emphasized on such val- 
ues as love and concern for those 
who were less able in their time.." 
the deacon who is also tliedirw- 
Sjy 1 ® Advocacy Unit of the 
NCGK emphasises. 

He-ia dismayed thaL Chris- 
tians of today embrace and al- 
most worship materialism nnd 
land to always be in agreement 
withthepowers-Uiat.be for their 
own gains. 

. "Pot-instance; you will watch 
jn disbelief as someof our church 
■leaders try to support's political 
decision, not because they be- 
lieve it to be right, but because 


restore my sight after undergo- 
ing two operations," he says. He 
was later told he had lost sight 
due to detachment of his retina. 

Mr Kabue was tlten moved to 
Salvation Army Primary School 
for the Blind at Thika where lie 
successfully sat his examinations 
and joined Thika High School. 

Looking back to those days. 
Mr Kabue who lives at Tiekunr 
in Ndeiya acknowledges with 
appreciation: "I found no diffi- 
culties in -my academic perfor- 
mance which is why I got a place 



Insight into Quakerism 

Pmh » n bn.._fL..L 


Deacon Samuel Kabue... church can't gland aside and 
watch as the country is torn aparL 


I received 1 my B. A. and M.A. 
degrees. 

He Inter earned n master's 
degree in edi ic :if ion, specialising 
in special Ci i; iiVtiii.n, from the 

Univeisiij : jj Miijiiiiij'Jinn}, £n. 

gland. 

The kiihire have three sons 
oml »i (lnuj.’liii’L The first two 
boys cnmpfcitti! Form Pour last 
year and will mioii lx-, joining 
university HS they hot], had 
pluses. The (hir'd boy is in Stan- 
dard eight while, ifio girl of the 
faintly is in .Standard Seven. 

Mr Knbiie !m ii;.e]f i$ a teacher 

by profession, In* 1 ;ki tcm.-hiiip 
posting being the IC.-nyn Insti- 

tuic for the B In id. lh- !s 

travelled and Inc, tt'en to Man- 
agement of Braille Piodmimn 
UnKs or Germany. Ctnnim.i.ity 
Based Rehabilitation Centre ol 
Indonesia, and hac attended a 

rehabiliialioniriitiaiors worktop 

at the University of Oslo, Nor- 
way. 

A few weeks ago he made tin 
expensive- four of the United 
Slates. The objective of die visit 


He says the unit will be help- 
ing Ihe churches to identify, ana- 
lyze and disseminate informa- 
tion on global, national and local 


extensive travelling. Mr Kabue 
bkes listening to audio-recorded 
books or materials on all' sub- 
jects, especially which are re- 

C or Hi'. I min i. _ * * « 


: i ... l,nuu,l ‘ u fl nu local jecu, especially which 

issues which mntiencctheirdaily corded into cassettes. He does' 

Mr Kabue feels „, nt lheru is " di °' 


too much rhetoric on assist ing 
the handicapped people during 
gatherings and other forums 
which translate into nothing. 

Despite his busy schedule and 


his current plans? He would like 
to consolidate his resources in 
preparation of what he will do 
afto he is no longer in active 
employment. 


From Page 10 

the world they live in and imagi- 
-nation to find ways to do so. 

Friends in Britain pioneered 
the Adult School Movement 
which taught reading and .writ- 
ing arid promoted reading of the 
Bible. A total of 496 schools had 
«i average attendance of 26,000 
in 1908 but- declined.as state 
schools took over, 

6; Inter-group strife: (Ref 
Matth: 5.5,9, 16) "Listen to people 
on both sides and maybe help 
-them to listen to one-another” - 
ftiends in Northern Ireland. "I 
Pin my hopes to quiet processes 
and small circles in which vital 
and transforming events ' take 
place" -Rufus Jones (1863-1948) 
American Quaker and philoso- 
pher. 

.In both World Wars the 
Friends Ambulance Unit worked 
in areas of conflict to relieve 
suffering and care for the 
wounded,-There is a strong case 
for starting something on these 
lines to serve in African areas of 
strife such as Burundi and 
Rwanda. 

7. Emergencies: (Ref. Acts &1 - 
7). Wayshave to be found to take 
over some of the roles of the 

extended family as it breaks down 

as a result of population growth, 
urbanisation, etc. British Friends 
formed what is called Meeting 
for Sufferings in 1675 at a time 
when' there . was severe persecu- 
tion. It still exist but is now more 

concerned with Quakerconcems 

on wider issues than individual 
Friends who need support. 

“Bewiiling that self shaUsuf- 
fer for truth not truth for self' 
were the words James Parnell 
(1636-56) who died aged 19 in 
Colchester prison in a” little low 
hole". Some environmentally 
conscious American and British 
Friends are exploring ways Of 
burial which are “friendly" in 


term, of both axpeM, 

i-MourM, luchas wood ™ 

8 . Hotuj 

welfare ojf their wotk-peoffc^j 
been seen no a r>u_--.- r r a * 5 




Cadbury 1 !, withtheir Bourn], 
complex outside Binoa*. 
provided free breakfasts indcS 

^ uo'fenue end later prevj^ 

bouiei with gardetta at msdat 

rents". 


Current prohloma 


9. . Simplicity of living; (Rg 

Matfo.6.19-34).'TrytoHve^ 

ply. A simple lifestyle fiwlvcto 
sen is a -source of strengdi. Da 
not be pursuaded -into bom 
what you do not need or am 
afford. Do you keep youisejf «. 
Mimed -about- (he effects votr 
style of living is- having oa At 
global economy and envbar- 
ment"? 

lO.Marrlage/sex/chlldren: 
Wef. 1 Timothy 8-14)^Marrua 
has always been regarded by 
Friends as a religious commil- 
ment rather than -merely am] 
contract.. Both partners should 
offer, with God's help, an inten- 
tion to cherish one another fir 
life?. 

George Fox founder 1624- 
1691) advised them to "be pat- 
terns, be- ex " rt ’ ^tesin ol] coun- 
tries, places, islands, -nations, 
wherever you come, that. your 
carriage and life may preach 
among all sorts of people, audio 
them, then you will come to walk 
cheerfully over the world, an- 
swering that of God in every- 
one.” 


Extracted from a handout! 
Friends Theological Colie| 
The writer- Is a Quaker, w 
was a frequent contributor 
ROCK a former publication 
the NCCK. 


a' . , DUI wscause States. The objective of dm vkii 

floq^iddlAe-toconiproniise,'' waalouasHshowtheiegidaliun 

S^,rl, R .v ,b ' Njn * una - “ r di ™™ed ’“be- 

Samuelattended Kamandura Pri- sis of this- leaislation nPn ri„ 

SShf SC lS ,I 5 i ° r kP^eeding «UXM cases It compliints oJ 

? dncation r in Thlka ihe grounds of discrimination had 

Y? V S Slty ° f Nairobi ' hcan registered so far with Ihe 


— ..w.wjr, a hinHJl 

teacher. Mr Kabue was brought 
up under. strict Christian disci- 
pline. And it was because of the 
Christian discipline in him that 
he In 1967, while in Standard 
Seven atPCEA Karri aiidura Pri- 
mary School, Llmuru; hedocided 
fogetsaydd, !■ 


. - r — J «ppu,nuii- 

Ues Commission, "-.he told this 
writer. 

Whatroltdoes the Advocacy • 
Unit play, within the N£CK7 
Says deacon Kabue: '* We fceokic 
responsibility as the mentation 

of the development of 
democraclic and gender-sensi- 
tive coltu re in Uiu counoy. .We . 


' .,! Sadiy as he wa* preparing to and gendersensi- 

j >. 1 . '•risTs ' . ‘it forlhe ntfrioruf examinations bv o c&Iture in this coumry. We 

.- lijlfi j, i.V; following year, (re suddenly ; see • 1 “ lofobby for the 

: Wind and no amount oF . ^dcogniiion fl nd support for.thb 

- i !;if pi • i med ioa) attention could restate tt V*" u, 8 of foe opportunities to 


Mrs Wahu WaiiJona, 80, is con- 
tented with her small mud house 
which sin* has kept jn repair since 
the. ’60s. 

Ah Ihe wnrld 's wnmmi looked 
forward to the outcome of the 
UN Conference on Human 
Settlements (HABIT AT U) that 
took place in Instabul, Turkey 
enriy tiiis month, Wandwia, like 
other elderly women of Mathira 
Division in Nycri district , was 
Ihinking. about how to further 
improve- her living cbndltions 
white selling farm products at 
Karatina, East Africa’s second 
^argestopan air market. She says: 
'.Women should stop wailing for 
other people todbeverylhing for 
then*." 

W andoria remembers her in r- 
tial efforts to improve her house, 
when she replaced the grass 
thatch of her bouse with' iron 
sheets.-The exaetdate ejudes her 
except that MzeeJomoKenyatta, 
Kenya's first president, was still 
alive. '•••■. 

Wapdoria was lucky to have 
registered as a member of tire 
.Mabati Women's Group, a she l- 
. ter improvement - movement' 
which , was started in (he early 

Sixtfoabyelderlyiwomeij. As the 
namd tnabnti. (iroiv^hcets)' im, 
plies,. t|re group's objecjve wps, ; 1 
to; replace the grass thatcji. of- 1 - 
m^mbbrs' houses, with iron;': ' 
sheets^ / f . I'iii 


Mabati revolution of ’60! 

By jane Naltora l»rev^ m onlh.Th.. WM aeom- eewine h..il. 


Group chairlady Margaret 
Watetu, says -the first mabati 
group to be registered under the 
Ministry of Culture and Social 
Services in 1963 was in 
Kirimukuyu location. It had five 
members. Today, 33 years later, 
foe. group's membership, stands 
at about 300 women in every one 
of Nyeri’s seven divisions. 

The Mabati movement grew 
out of the. appropriation of the 

InnJ «.L. a . a i ' 


forea.Kcrops. TheLedfor du- ' 


s , oas grew 

for cash crops. The need for du- 
rable alternatives to the grass 
thatch - was further dictated by 
women's increased activities in 
foe wake of their husbands ' outr 
migration from rurkl areas in 
segch of urban jobs. 


^]f!i^7 01 ? h : Tb,8Wa8acom - - 8ew ing classes and build 

munal activity by -all jpembers rental houses. 

who sot oside a day to buy the Most members stiU. livi 

r _ nn ^. n l at ®" flI .> which they Aeir.mabdti houses alfow 

todes_ 80016 of ,hem « already * 

lgnated houses For replacement Living members have repla 
of foe grass thfltoh. -mud wll^wilh timber. 

Kemoval of the grass thalch 

wasrefened to as kurutakignnyu, , T A^i/nited Nations Cent 

a Kikuyu phrase meaning to rid "omsp Settle mam (Habitat 

off worms. The women reckoned Ucation stales foal in many o 

nat ^grass- thatched houses frfo^duetogovemmentrefi; 

harboured worms. and'expei(fliture reduction j 

81111 worms fo** .ciesygovemments are wifosL 


. '•■■qiMBwitoiiBfty- 

mg gaps that leaked during rainy 
seasons. Sometimes lire worms 
fell into un-covared food,, ruin 
mg family appetites, 

The.problem with grass as a 


W w ny vo UIHI III hihii j « 

fried, due togoverpmentrefri 
and ‘expenditure reduction p 
.cies, governments are wjlhsU 
mg from investingin housing 
the elderly and thddisabled. 

• is a departure from pastprad 
when developing country g 
eminent builthoiises withphl 
-fonds.wid offered! them -fort 


Join forcpjf 


wim gnus 8S a -ninas.iytd offered, them! 
aimmishiiig resource is that it ancy at subsidised rates 
entails walking .for r : 


Some of the women had lost' 
foeir husbandsduringthestruggla .. 

for mdepeiidence, makina them 

iVlnfdF «L ■ ■ ° . , 


entails walking .for Idlometres - L V 

on end in search of it. As roofing According to arrotherjfa 

■ material, it provides poor-venti- docun^enq ddedi ^omc/ti Ac 

latiQn, which is .conducive to trtflfeA.woiUOn 

otyonjQ obstructive luna disease '! Compromisea'more than- hi 


u-Z - u " 18 conducive to una oommumu 

X n ^° bs,ruotiv&lun « d «^ '! copi^pmlsea'riiort? foap-J 
(COLD) in adults. Grass also re- , humani^ hdve • 1 * * - 


poorer sihee they had no cduck- ■ 

Uon. “ Wd realised lhal the only m ^ fr0yed byjain ‘ 
wgtosutvivewe.wi^feA : j. 


wuMIBiiiijj iiayn UUKCirua 

eluded foam parficqutibh'i 
oisfons jfaat shape |tfw dayi 


/ — ■ ■T«i-nru- 

with, other women 


J that the nnh/ eas l^ Sets destroyed ty xain. cisions jhat shape Ithe deV 

i to idin forhMi li efforts paid off in Uiat: v ; . m ent.df hiimaa sbftflemer 

iSiS ^ membere' 

msunUarcir-' housarJiadbe^h modified.^iis - ’ > 

Wateiu-says;-! 1 did 
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By Wactilye Wanyonyl 

Across 

1. Comrade 
5. Fuss 

7. Make hides and skins into 
leather 

8. Place 

10. That by which a result is 
brought about. 

13. Paradise. 

15. Albert was once 

Syphelles president 

16. High adult male voice 

18. Lowest cardinal number 

19. Small mound of sand 
where a golf ball is placed for 
shooting. 

21. A snake-like fish 

22 ; District Development Fund 

(Abbr.) 

Down: 

1. Tap with hand as caress. 

2. - Our first -male parent. 

3. Opposite of- higher. 

4. Person undergoing instruc- 
tion ata university. 

6. 14-lined poem. 

•8. Tame animals, treated 
fondly 

9. A number 



m 


W? M W W 

anan 12 f 


11. Assistant Education Officer marsh plants. 

1 2. Perceive by the eyes. 20. Mistjhiev i 

14. Set-down, as things to be ^ 

remembered or observed A 

17. (tall ifrgtgHt stalk. of) kinds Answers 

of firm-stemmed water or : " 


20. Misijhievious.crealure, 

Answers on Page 13 


cam 






Boys fail to find 
people in radio 



-ai .w MOMOU&* & 


Jacob and his parents lived in a 
remote village called Taabu. The 
inhabitants were poorpeople who 
couklnot afford basic items like 
a radio. But Jacob's father was 
an ambitious man. Although he 
worked as a sweeper in a nearby 
coffee factory he had vowed that 
one day lie must own a radio. 

Hisdrcam was fulfilled rather 
latc-tcn ycArs after Jacob’s birth. 
The son wqs now in Standard 
Five at Ulinzi Primary School. 

One Sunday morning foe fa- 
ther didn’t go to church as "he 
.always did. Instead he woke up 
early iri the morning and after 
taking breakfast left home. He 
returned in the evening when the 
-family was taking supper. He 
was carrying, a carton and his 
face shone with brightness. 

“I have good news for foe 
family," he announced when lie 
sat down, still holding the car- 
ton. 

“What is foe good news that 
has made you so happy?" Jacob’s 
mother asked. She was used to 
her husband being in low spirits 
nnd complaining all the lime 
about how his employer was ex- 
ploiting him and how he could 
notufford to buy good things for 
the family. 

■ "This, " he said pointing at the 
carton. “Now we will kriow ex- 
actly what- is happening in the 
country and in the lands beyond 
theseas, the countries of the white 
man". 

"What is that?" Jacob's 
seven-year-old brother Francis 
asked, surprised arid rushed to 
his father. 

"Don’t touch, you will spoil 
it", -his father said and foe boy 
went back to his seat. "We -have 
now made history .by becoming 
foe first family in this village to 
own a radio. I may be a sweeper 
in the coffee factory bull ani able 
to byy for my family the white 
man’s machines." 

Jacoby father opened the car- 
, ton in excitement and pulled out 
a-magnificient radio set 

Bl gloss 

"It is beautiful; how much did 
it cost?" his wife asked, admir-t 
ring foe radio with a broad smile* 
on her fried. | ; 

! ‘Two thousand. It is. very 
' expensive but f hpd fo sacrifice. 
My. family must Wso Jive like 
'• Ihosepeopteof Nairobi ." Jacob’s 
I' father -said. He put the radio on 
j .thio table. • 1 ■!, . 

I !. Jqcob and his brother gazed 
: : in arnazem^ ht as ho pri t foe .bst- 
; . : teries jjhto the.^ipiand turned 
}■ some buttons end sdbn the radio 
[• ‘began to brosdcaaL|i! 
y ’ "It"' |s ulkiiiigrvjTai^is.ex- 
. claimed., The radh^'; was tuned 
:■ into Kikuyu. 

’ “Now yob can listen to the : 
'radio!', foe fathejs(u.d. "Bat there 

■ are roles aboi^t thi; usb of foe 
' 1 ‘radio whid(' everyone must -ad-i 
> 'here to. 1 am the only one wtid . 
! will be operating foe radio- No- 
body should touch i( when I arti 

■ notarounfoltcanehsil. 0 etdrtfo- 
i aged and dipt *HU tyfe a very big 

•'loss", r- = 


By David Karanja 

The family would listen 10 
tire radio. whenever he was at 
home. When he went to. work he 
locked it in his box. 

"Tell me Jacob, where are 
those people who. talk in the ra- 
dio?' ' Francis asked one day when 
they were- alone in their bed-, 
room. The. radio was in their 
father's bedroom nnd for the last 
few hours they had been listen- 
ing to it. 

"Idon’lkow where they are.” 
Jacob said and immediately be- 
gun to think- seriously. "It is in- 
teresting, isn't it? Do you have 
any idea?" he asked. 

“The people who talk must 
be inside foe radio," Francis said. 
"The noise comes from some- 
where in the radio so they must 
be inside". 

"How can they fit in?" Jacob 
Hskcd,- still thinking. The whole 
issue confused him. 

"Can we find out? We coiild 
look for foe announcers, ' ' Francis 
said. Jacob nodded his head 
slightly. 

"I think it is a good idea, but 
how can we look for them? The 
radio is always locked inlhe box 
-when father is leaving the house. 
Ahd even if we have the radio 
how arc we to go a bout it?' 'Jacob 
asked. 

Wc will know when we get 



1 the 1 radio.-I knowhow weeauget, 
it. We wiU ju^t removd some ' 

; , wpod abd foen puU U out without 
removing foe.padloct After we . 
are through we will return foe 
’wopefi^jraricis chained. 

,:"Yfru. are,, so intelligent 

* Francis. That ijjj exactly what we 

■ ,aje gOingTo do, Whcndowcdo 
1 it? 1 " Jfreob aai^i; 'i-' \ : . ■ 

. " What abo Ul ;lo m o r to W? 

■ ;• \ Motlier wlii bdin fob market fold : , 
'• | father will; IfoVe gdivetowork,’’ 

• Francis salfo V ' ':•! ■ • • 

. \ ■ : “Whrt abdfoiis; W&.wijlbe in 
J sob 6ol? " Jacob ksked.i; . <■. 

\\ J '. "We WcrnU go lo schobl 
; >\ marrow. .We Will ■ ; ; mb hi lor 
’ ’i .mother's inovitpnfohts. When wd 
. . 1 . safe he r leaving ^or foe market We 
■ : .! wil : rttfo" bebk homeft Francis . 
explained; : . ;■ , 


"Good -boy, thal-ia exactly 
what we are goingtodb. we must 
look for the announcer,” Jacob 
said; 

The following morning -their 
father locked the radio in his box 
as usual and went to work. The 
boys also pul on their school 
uniforms, took their books and 
left home as usual. But they. went 
in to the bush near the river where 
they stayed until. they spotted 
their mother lenving for foe mart 
kct. That was when they re- 
turned home. 

The key tothe house was kept 
under- a stone a short distance 
fran the house. Theboys retrieved 
it, unlocked the house and walked 
in. 

"Gel the hammer, it is in the 
kitchen,” Jacob said when they 
got info their parent's bedroom 
and cxnmined the. wooden box 
which contained not just the ra- 
dio but also their father's clothes. 

J acob removed two pieces of 
wood and pulled out the radio 
andgave it to Francis. 


“Wc have got it, now we must 
work very fast so lhal we finish 
before mother comes back", 
Jacob said. 

"How do we start?" Francis 
asked, staring at the radio blankly. 

“Get the screwdriver, and we 
will open it up”, Jacob said. 

Francis went for the screw- 
driver from the cupboard in the 
kitchen and when he came back 
Jacob began work on the radio. 
He removed foe screws that put 
the radiotogetherand then pulled 
the two parts.' 

"There is nobody inside", 
Jacob exclaimed,-surprised. "It 
is strange, isn't it,' 1 Francis 
mused. 

“Lei us reassemble the radio. 
We-wilL ask father how tha radio 
talks -without people inside it," 
Jacob said. ' 

Jacob tried to reassemble foe 
radio but to his surprise he was; 
unable. In'the process of detach-; 
ing-ithehad interfered with vital! 
parts. The radio could not pro- 1 
duce any noise; They stared at - 
; each other, surprised. 

, “What do we.do?.We have 
destroyed it”, Francis said. 

“Let its continue, trying, try 
-to remember how all. the. parts 
wfoe arranged before. I afo sure! 
we -are just forgetting"' Jacob j 
saldi. ; j 

. They tried for 20 minutes but i 
in yain.'Whdti they Had resolved! 
■to pot back foe radio into foe box! 
without reassembling . it, . there- 
wer?, fobtsieps arid somebody! 
walked iri to (he house, . ! , : 

■: “What afo you doiqg?’' 'he ! 
asked, so aitey fotii his. body! 
i shook; vifhipn l) 0 s9 w tire dis- 
mantled radio bri^ the floor. . The 
; .boys remained si lent ns fear 

; -.foippe'dfo«fot --' 1 

v-Siyendaylater, the radio had 
beeti, : repaired and;, foeir father 
■ . W]5teinea,^yerythi ng abatit fa-. 

dio bioWcasiing sofoatitiey boys 
' Would nforaigagcdidsubha dah- 
g trolls ewpwimeftt again. !' • ' 




